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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Art for Bombers 


N2 ALL refugees from war-torn Eurcpe are tragic numans. 
1 N Stranded now in America are 8ome of the finest paint- 
ings produced during France’s Golden Century. Some came 
as loans from the Louvre to the New York World’s Fair of 
1939; others, even more notable, were brovght to the United 
States by Dr. Walter Heil after they had been lent to South 
America by famous French museums. 

Orphans of the storm, they must of necessity remain in- 
definitely on our shores. The New York Fair group has been 
placed on display “for the duration” in the Metropolitan 
Museum; the latter collection is on a coast-to-coast exhibi- 
tion tour (currently it may be seen at the Portland, Ore., 
Museum, until Oct. 5). 

National honor obligates us to treasure these paintings 
while they are with us and then return them when their 
owners request them. 

A more practical approach would be for the Administra- 
tion to recognize the De Gaulle Government, lend it martial 
material with which to fight for the freedom of all French- 
men, and take over these ;aintings as collateral. 

We traded 50 destroyers to Britain for defense bases; so 
in logical sequence, why not trade some long-range bombers 
for the orphan masterpieces. Such a trade would be mutually 
beneficial. The paintings could be lodged in the National 
Gallery in Washington, now woefully weak in the French 
School. The bombers could aid in overthrowing the Vichy 
regime, taking Dakar, and hastening the eventual collapse 
of Hitlerism. Never could art serve a more valuable mis- 
sion. It would not be a case of Napoleonic art theft, since 
the paintings would be returned to a free French nation 
when and if they paid the debt of liberation. And unless 
De Gaulle wins, the paintings will be of little use to an 
enslaved people, looking back on leaders who betrayed them 
and ahead to generations of economic servitude. 

Standing in the way, of course, of such a lend-lease pro- 
posal is the State Department’s persistent recognition of the 
“Men of Vichy” as the official voice of a proud but beaten 
nation. However, history is being written in shorthand these 
days. 


Fostering His Own 


HAT should be the primary collecting policy of the small 

American art museum? Should it try to compete in the 
open market with the wealthier institutions in the acquisition 
of old masters, and end up with third or fourth rate exam- 
ples of questionable parentage? Or should it concentrate its 
energies on the art of its own generation, a field where it has 
an equal chance with even the richest of our museums to 
build an outstanding collection? 

Assembling a great collection of contemporary American 
art today is not so much a question of money as one of taste 
and judgment, and along this front the small museum, with 
a competent director, can compete at par with any, even the 
august Metropolitan. It takes more courage, more thought 
perhaps, to collect living art, but the returns are well worth 
the effort. I am sure that anyone possessing the requisite selec- 
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tive factors could build with $10.000 a collection of con- 
temporary American art that would easily be worth $50,000 
when the heirs probated his will—discarding the “duds.” 
Therefore, well merited congratulations are in order for 
John Rogers Cox, director of the new Swope Art Gallery in 
Terre Haute, Indiana—both for his intelligence and his 


temerity. Wrote Mr. Cox to Robert McIntyre, president of 
the Macbeth Gallery: 


“As director of the gallery here I intend to keep our ob- 
jectives and the money we spend centered on contemporary 
American art. Not only do I think this is a sounder business 
objective for us with what money we have to spend, but I 
personally prefer contemporary American art to any other. 
It might be that I am wrong, but I will take that risk. If at 
any time the gallery should attempt to delve into the art 
of the past, you can rest assured that it will not be on my 
advice. I don’t think we will, and I am trying my best to 
keep from it because it is my belief that if the gallery did 
‘backtrack,’ we could only hope to acquire works of third 
or fourth rate calibre. It is my belief, on the other hand, that 
if we concern ourselves with only the best art being produced 
now and in the future, we would not only be getting a high 
quality collection, but would be making a wise investment 
for ourselves while at the same time we would feel gratified 
that we are taking part in supporting in a tangible way the 
masters of today and tomorrow.” 


Well put, Director Cox. 


Homemade Art 


er LE DOUANIER happened to be a true artist, un- 
tutored though he was, and within each Rousseau paint- 
ing is something of the intangible power that always carries 
the creative message across the footlights. But I dread to think 
of the influence his retrospective exhibition at the Chicago Art 
Institute and later at the Museum of Modern Art will have 
on a too serious nation already crawling with “primitives.” 


Each little hamlet in America has some simple soul who 
does hand-painted pictures. You can buy them by the acre 
at $10 a yard; that is, unless some dealer or advanced thinker 
has put on the pressure. All are pretty much the same— 
hard, crude pathetic efforts, relieved only by a certain native 
shrewdness of design and the undisciplined vigor of the ig- 
norant. Choice examples are done in house paint, with plenty 
of green. 


People who try to write with as little ability are called 
illiterate; their counterparts who paint are christened “primi- 
tives,” and our chi-chi art patrons buy them, mostly because 
they are cheap, and at the moment fashionable. It places one 
“in the know,” you know. 


A little of this homemade art is exciting or amusing to 
jaded nerves; a little more is boring, then painful, and at 
length soporific. To quote R. D. Turnbull of the Argonaut: 
“A whole room full of such patently worked-over and worked- 
over and labored-over and agonized-over pictures is apt to 
produce a sensation of extreme fatigue before you have seen 
one-half of it.” 

We know this tripe is bad; in fact, we have the suspicion 
that some of it is so bad that it is almost good (witness the 
reproduction on page 24). And yet we have just had the 
spectacle of a noted German artist, Max Ernst, telling Emilia 
Hodel, San Francisco News critic, that the “They Taught 
Themselves” exhibition was the finest show he had seen since 
fleeing to America. Condescension from our European friends, 
no matter how graceful, is apt to backfire. When you talk 
down to your American audience, Mr. Ernst, first make sure 
of your audience. 


When it comes to our art, we have been kidded by experts. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


The Editor Edited 

Sir: An Artist-Patron, invited to take 
issue, proof-reads and re-edits Peyton Bos- 
well’s editorial in the August 1 ArT DIGEST. 

The Artist’s Fish Market: As America 
consumes more rolls, hot dogs and soda 
pops, she is gracefully becoming the 
world’s art center, so the question of the 
artists’ market never enters any of the 
quiz programs, town meetings, Us—the 
people spoke, or the comic strips in which 
its people indulge, as is evident in read- 
ing the letters to the editor. 

Why Has Not Art Acquisition Kept Pace 
With Art Education: It doesn’t take all 
night to solve the problem, so I'll touch 
on four pertinent factors, and the hell 
with the others. 

Craftsmanship: In the beneficial free- 
dom from repressions, obsessions and op- 
pressions, due to the absence of alphabetic 
vitamins, super-colossals and lead pipe 
eoncertos for hill-billies and their spon- 
sors, there suddenly came an era of “Nuts 
to Bach and Botticelli.” School marms 
plaster gold stars over children’s bilious 
doodlings, for parents to frame, praise and 
show to visitors; W.P.A. marms plaster 
buildings with the guttural droolings of 
their “darlings” on relief; art schools con- 
tinue where grammar schools leave off 
and the sad result is a multitude of Dalis, 
dillies and doolies. 

A beautifully conceived head with a 
note of weariness looks down upon its 
dishpan hands and sighs for the good old 
days before stair climbing to see every- 
body’s etchings became the vogue. 

Criticism: Because Van Gogh died a 
failure (Paris was then the art center) 
all art critics are desperately giving Sun- 
day blood transfusions to their anemic 
sisters showing traces of aesthetic pansy- 
ism. Their likes and dislikes are so tightly 
reined that they are unfair to themselves, 
their artists, their wives, children and 
their menagerie of singing canaries. Make 
no mistake, the art critic knows his onions 
and picks one—every time. All critics are 
accessories to criminalities in pictures. 

Exhibitions of amateur modernism are 
just as psychopathic as the spectators 
who stop before each sadistic abortion, 
squint and get back to judge better the 
qualities of genuine paintings, in a so- 
phisticated manner. 

Amateurism: In Canada they report a 
two-year-old exhibitionist astounding the 
people, whose teeth chatter with the name 
of Paul Klee. In San Francisco is an 
exhibition of (con)temporary primitives 
called “They learned themselves art les- 
sons.” There they hiccough the name of 
Rousseau le Douanier, all of which drama- 
tizes the fact that the yardstick of 
achievement in the arts is not carried 
around on one’s person any more—instead 
one uses an astigmatic eyesight for con- 
venience. The child, the untrained and 
professional command but never stir the 
lethargic public. 

Subject Matter: For more than many 
decades it has been the habit of the 
thoses in the no to decry themses in the 
yes, no matter what the subject matter. 
.. . Today they are shouting for X-rays 
of pregnant women, backyard outhouses, 
sailors’ all-out orgies and Gertrude Stein 
roses are roses are roses. People’s tastes, 
through wishful thinking, have been at a 
saturation point long enough; so newer 
thrills are demanded. Since Freud has un- 
covered our abnormalities, subject mat- 
ter will always cope with the demands. 


—CLIFFoRD SILsBy, Los Angeles. 
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Masked Justice 


EmiuiA Hopet in the San Francisco 
News draws attention to Mexico’s fiery 
reaction to the latest murals by re- 
nowned artist Jose Clemente Orozco. 
The murals, just unveiled in Mexico 
City’s new million-dollar Supreme Court 
Building, lead Fair Lady Justice over 
a merry, bouncing trail. 

“Never orthodox,” Miss Hodel writes, 
“Orozco’s painting is even more bit- 
ingly satirical than formerly. The iron- 
ic frescoes are in deadly earnest in their 
themes of a courtroom full of crooks 
who have obviously been bending the 
law to their own designs, a disheveled 
figure of Justice in a domino mask in- 
stead of a blindfold, and a grim figure 
of fire that is extinguishing the occu- 
pants of the law chambers in brilliant 
orange flame. 

“This departure from orthodox rev- 
erence for the law is causing a con- 
troversy which takes three channels. 
There are the ‘My God, is that art’-ers, 
the contenders that the frescoes are 
not as bad as they are painted, and the 
true worshippers at the shrine of the 
famed artist. 

“A side note of interest is that the 
new Supreme Court Building is built 
on the site of the famous old Thieves 
Market.” 


Impresario Levy to Travel 


Taking leave of the New York scene 
for a year, Julien Levy, director of the 
Julien Levy Gallery, American headquar- 
ters for surrealism and other advanced 
schools of aesthetic thought, will travel 
throughout the country presenting ex- 
hibitions of work by his gallery group. 
These exhibitions, Levy reports, will not 
be held in hotel rooms or in galleries 
or museums; instead, “‘an actual replica 
of the Julien Levy Gallery in New York 
will be opened for a short period of 
time in each city of the circuit.” The 
first show of the Levy group will open 
in San Francisco, Sept. 1. 

“T plan,” Levy further announced, “to 
open my New York season next year 
with an exhibition of work by young 
American discoveries encountered on my 
trip.” 


Napoleon Was Cautious 


Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, scion of 
the American branch of the famous fam- 
ily, was an interested bidder at the auc- 
tion of the contents of Rosecliff, sum- 
mer palace of the late Mrs. Theresa Fair 
Oelrichs at Newport, reports the Pic- 
ture and Gift Journal. All he bought, 
however, were three French pictures and 
frames, for which he paid $9. Gertrude 


Niesen’s mother also attended the auc- 


tion, bought the $2,500,000 house for $21,- 
000 as a birthday gift for her daughter. 
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Catamount: DaRREL AUSTIN 


Art Helps Cement Pan-American Ties 


THE LATIN AMERICAN’S taste in art is 
as varied and unrestricted as that of his 
Northern neighbor. Reports issued by 
the Office of the Co-ordinator of Com- 
mercial and Cultural Relations Between 
the American Republics, which with the 
co-operation of a group of U. S. mu- 
seums is circulating three exhibitions 
of North American art through Latin 
America, reveal a wide aesthetic spread 
in the works that are proving them- 
selves outstanding favorites. 

Darrel Austin’s Catamount, repro- 
duced above, is one of the most popu- 
lar exhibits, but so, too, is Ben Shahn’s 
Handball, a hard-edged, realistic depic- 
tion of a handball game. Two other 
contrasting favorites are Thomas Ben- 
ton’s Roasting Ears (reproduced in the 
Aug., 1939, Digest), and John Carroll’s 
Portrait of Mrs. Frederick M. Alger. 
John De Martelly’s No More Mowing 
(reproduced in the June, 1939, DicesT) 


CONTENTS 
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and Eugene Speicher’s Portrait of Kath- 
arine Cornell are other favorites. 


Of the three groups of canvases on 
tour, show number one, which in Buenos 
Aires drew important civic officials to 
the Argentine National Museum and 
was made the occasion of much flag 
flying and anthem playing, has opened 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. Displayed there 
under the auspices of Senor Don Raul 
Montero Bustamante, it will remain 
through September, going then to Rio. 


Show number two has just closed in 
Bogota, Colombia, and will open Sept. 
20 in Caracas, Venezuela, traveling then 
to Havana where it will be seen from 
Nov. 15 to Dec. 15. The third group, 
which drew a total attendance of 19,985 
in Mexico City, is now showing in San- 
tiago, Chile; Lima, Peru, and Quito, Ec- 
uador, are its next stops. 

Most of the works included in the 
Latin American exhibitions were given 
a short, unheralded show at the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York, during 
which they won much critical acclaim 
from the few fleet-footed critics who 
managed to get to the museum before 
the show disappeared for points South. 
The Metropolitan Museum, along with 
the Museum of Modern Art, the Mu- 
seum of Natural History and the Brook- 
lyn and Whitney museums, is acting 
with the Office of the Co-ordinator as 
sponsor of the traveling shows. 
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Still Life: GeorGES BRAQUE 


Analytical Braque Presented to Honolulu 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION was made to 
the Honolulu Academy of Arts’ per- 
manent collection when Georges Bra- 
que’s Still Life, reproduced above, was 
presented to the institution by a group 
of patrons comprising the Friends of 
the Academy. In a restrained color 
chord of grays, greens and tans, the 
new Honolulu accession is a tightly in- 
tegrated composition, imaginatively or- 
chestrated and soundly constructed. 
Braque is widely accepted as the great- 
est of the abstractionists. 

Edgar Schenck, Academy director, 
reports that the work “is a superb ex- 
ample of what has been called ‘analy- 
tical cubism,’ in which natural objects 
are brcken up into their essential geo- 


Our Soldier-Artists 


PLANS are now nearing completion 
for the first exhibition of work by art- 
ists serving in the U. S. armed forces. 
The show, open to soldier, sailor and 
marine artists, is being organized by a 
committee headed by Clinton W. Park- 
er and Emily A. Francis, director of the 
Contemporary Arts Gallery in New 
York, where the works will go on ex- 
hibition Sept. 15 and continue on view 
through the 30th. 

Daniel Catton Rich, director of the 
Art Institute of Chicago, will head the 
jury which will select 120 works for the 
New York show. From these exhibits a 
second jury comprising Gordon Wash- 
burn, director of the Albright Gallery 
of Buffalo, and James S. Plaut, director 
of Boston’s Institute of Modern Art, will 
select 50 works which will later be cir- 
cuited as a traveling show. 

First stop for the traveling Soldier- 
Artist show is the Smith Memorial Gal- 
lery, Springfield, Mass., where it will 
remain on view from Oct. 11 to the 
29th. Requests for subsequent showings 
have been received from museums, uni- 
versities and art associations in almost 
every part of the country, including 
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metric parts. The parts are then re- 
combined to form an abstract unity 
only slightly related to natural appear- 
ance. This was an answer to the chal- 
lenge of the camera which could re- 
produce nature so much more quickly 
and less expensively than the artist.” 

The Friends, organized four years 
ago to buy for the Academy an out- 
standing specimen of contemporary art 
annually, have in the past presented 
the island museum with Pierrot, an oil 
by Picasso; Marine, Maine, an oil by 
John Marin; a bronze sculpture, Per- 
cheron Stallion, by Herbert Haseltine; 
an oil, Figure on a Seashore, by Orozco, 
and a gouache, La Tapatia, by Guiller- 
mo Meza. 


Minnesota, Louisiana, California and 
Oregon. Tiere have, in fact, been so 
many requests for this traveling unit 
that, if enough werk cf exhibition cal- 
iber is submitted, a second traveling 
unit will be chosen. 

In conjunction with this venture, a 
Soldier-Artist Fund is being built up by 
public subscription to defray transpor- 
tation expenses for artists unable to 
finance them independently. Contribu- 
tions may be addressed to Mrs. Burton 
Emmett, 54 Washington Mews, New 
York City, or to Clinton W. Parker, the 
Dime Savings Bank, 9 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ceramic Mural Competition 


A competition, open to all American 
ceramic artists, is now being conducted 
to select an artist to execute a $4,000 
ceramic mural for Chicago’s Uptown 
Postal Station. Meyric R. Rogers, cura- 
tor of the Chicago Institute’s depart- 
ment of decorative arts, is serving as 
chairman of the three-man jury. 

Closing date for the competition is 
Jan. 15 next. 





Le Roy Buys Martin 


HOL.Lywoop of late has been consoli- 
dating its newly earned position as one 
of the nation’s most active centers of 
art collecting. And, along with dictat- 
ing the styles of American women in 
lieu of Paris leadership, the movie col- 
only’s acceptance of American art as 
something worthy of acquisition gives 
promise of that “glamour” which Tom 
Colt feels American art must find if it 
is to compete with the layman’s more 
utilitarian desires. Most encouraging is 
the fact that much of the Hollywood- 
bought art is good, sound art of ex- 
cellent taste—not cheap, fashionable 
color reproductions. 

It was Hollywood that first discov- 
ered Fletcher Martin. Edward Chodor- 
ov, M. G. M. producer, bought his paint- 
ings before the husky painter of imagi- 
native realism attained national promi- 
nence. Jerome Chodorov, author of My 
Sister Eileen, has since followed his 
brother’s lead with a Martin purchase. 
Charles Feldman now owns the large 
and poetically beautiful Summer Night. 
Latest Hollywood celebrity to join 
Fletcher Martin collectors is Mervyn 
Le Roy, who has just purchased the 
artist’s most recent canvas, Dark and 
Slender (see cover of this issue). Mrs. 
Le Roy saw the painting at the Mid- 
town Galleries, New York, and had it 
sent to her director-husband for ap- 
proval—which was prompt in coming. 


Martin Married in Mexico 


Fletcher Martin, who has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Thomas Benton as 
head of the painting department at the 
Kansas City Art Institute, married Max- 
ine Ferris of Iowa City in Mexico City 
on August 7. Mrs. Martin, tall, dark and 
attractive, is the nurse who took care 
of Martin when an infected throat. placed 
him in the infirmary at the University 
of Iowa, where he taught painting last 
season. The honeymoon, divided between 
Mexico City and New York, has, among 
other things. inspired the artist to con- 
template a series of bull-fight pictures. 

Martin will take up his duties at the 
Kansas City Art Institute on Sept. 28. 
In October, according to the artist’s 
agents, the Midtown Galleries of New 
York, Martin will be honored with a one- 
man show at the William Rockhill Nel- 
son Gallery of Kansas City. 


New York Gallery Moves 


Adding to the movement that is con- 
stantly shifting the pattern of the New 
York art scene is the 8th Street Arts 
and Crafts Studio which, on Sept. 1, 
moves to new quarters at 33 West 8th 
Street, formerly occupied by the Artists 
Gallery. The Studio reports a further 
change: it is dropping the teaching and 
selling of crafts and in the future will 
restrict its teaching and selling activities 
to painting and sculpture. A new name, 
cut to the measure of the organization’s 
new program has been devised, namely, 
the 8th Street Gallery and Art School. 

William Fisher, long attached to the 
Arts and Crafts Studio, where he taught 
painting and exhibited regularly, will 
continue in charge of the 8th Street 
Gallery’s school. Fisher, who is pfri- 
marily a landscapist, teaches oil and 
watercolor, making use of the reservoir 
of material found in New York. 
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Gallic Loans 


THe METROPOLITAN MUSEUM’s French 
collection has been importantly expand- 
ed this summer through loans from the 
Louvre. Now on view in the Metropoli- 
tan’s newly decorated galleries, these 
additions were selected from the works 
the French museum loaned the New 
York Fair in 1939. They have, since the 
close of the Fair, made a circuit of 
Western museums, and have now been 
entrusted to the Metropolitan “for the 
duration.” 

Included are Fragonard’s L’Etude, 
Chardin’s Grace Before Meat, Vigeé- 
Lebrun’s The Artist and Her Daughter, 
David's splendid portrait of the amiable 
and worldly Marquise d’Orvilliers, and 
Watteau’s playful Judgment of Paris, 
in which the artist depicts Venus dis- 
robing. In a more serious vein, two clas- 
sical subjects by Poussin, The Rescue 
of Young Pyrrhus and The Funeral c; 
Phocion, are sharply contrasted wit! 
the stark realism of Louis LeNain’s 
peasant Blacksmith at His Forge. 

The Metropolitan’s current French 
exhibition is further expanded by loans, 
from two private collections, of works 
by Manet, Monet, Van Gogh, Gauguin. 
Cézanne and Vlaminck, none of them 
ever before exhibited in New York. 


Downtown Opens Farly 


Activity along 57th Street promises 
to resume at an earlier date than usual 
this year. One of the signs is the Sep- 
tember opening of several galleries 
which ordinarily remain closed until Oc- 
tober. One of these is the Downtown 
Gallery, which on Sept. 3 is opening 
with an exhibition of oils, sculpture and 
ceramics by the gallery’s contemporary 
group. 

The Downtown’s first feature presen- 
tation of the season brings to New York 
a large selection of 18th and 19th cen- 
tury weathervanes by American folk 
artists. They will be on view from Sept. 
16 to Oct. 4. 

From Oct. 7 to Nov. 1 the gallery is 
showing new work by painters and 
sculptors of its group, and from Nov. 
4 to the 29th Bernard Karfiol will be 
featured in a one-man exhibition of re- 
cent paintings produced in New York, 
Havana. Maine and Vermont. 

In December, Edith Halpert. the 
Downtown's director, launches her first 
exhibition of American Negro art. Cov- 
ering the period between the 18th cen- 
tury and 1941, this show, devoted exclu- 
sively to painting and sculpture, is be- 
ing organized with the co operation of 
Alain Locke of Howard University. 


Poetic Algebra 


“Was thére ever a more direct chal- 
lenge to realism than the memorial 
show of Paul Klee? You were lost in 
a world cf spirituality. You lived in a 
realm that lured you on and from which 
you wished there were no return. You 
stood before the work of a man with 
the mind of a mathematician but you 
sensed poetry instead of algebra. Here 
were order and arrangement that pre- 
Serve the balance of the universe. It 
was not paint, it was not man who ad- 
dressed you but instead angels of joy 
and sorrow bid you stop and listen.— 
HAMILTON Wo tr, in San Francicso Art 
Association Bulletin. 
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Six Duy Bike Race. JOSEPH DE MarrTINI 


St. Louis Museum Is Further Enriched 


WHILE the Metropolitan Museum's 
Hearn Fund remains in a strangely 
quiescent state, other museums through- 
out the nation are adding to their per- 
manent collections by taking advan- 
tage of conditions that the Wall Street 
Journal would term a “buyer’s market.” 

The City Art Museum of St. Louis, 
for instance, announces the acquisition 
of two contemporary American paint- 
ings and an important Italian paint- 
ing of the 14th Century. The Italian 
work, purchased from the New York 
firm of Arnold Seligmann, Rey & Co., 
is a Sienese tempera panel represent- 
ing the Preaching of St. John by the 
early master, Ugolino da Siena. The 
American paintings are Six Day Bike 
Race, an oil by Joseph De Martini, 
bought from the Macbeth Gallery, and 
Adolf Dehn’s watercolor, Florida Beach 
Scene, selected from the International 
Watercolor Exhibition held at the St. 
Louis museum last winter. 

The Bike Race, representing the 
gruelling contest on wheels in an indoor 
arena as viewed from the topmost bal- 
cony, is one of those difficult perspec- 
tive subjects which intrigue de Martini. 
Painted in the artist’s characteristical- 
ly heavy oil technique, the picture of- 
fers strong contrasts between the dark- 
ened galleries and the flood-lighted and 
smoke-clouded arena. Space is the chief 
concern and the effect of distance is 
heightened by the introduction of tiny 
human figures. De Martini was born 
in Mobile, Alabama, 45 years ago. 

Dehn’s watercolor depicts a_ bright 
day on the Florida coast with the surf 
quietly rolling in from a calm sea, 
the immensity of ocean and sky being 
accentuated by a distant group of bath- 
ers. Dehn, who recently had a four- 
page full-color spread in Life, handles 
the watercolor medium freshly and with 
the touch of a master. He is perhaps 
best known as a good-humored satirist 


in lithography. Born 46 years ago in 
Waterville, Minnesota, he obtained his 
first art training at the Minneapolis 
School of Art, later studying in New 
York and Europe. 

The Italian panel, coming from the 
old English collection of Percival Row- 
ley, is the first example of the Sienese 
School to enter the St. Louis museum 
collection. Ugolino da Siena was the 
only direct pupil of Duccio, great found- 
er of the School of Siena. Says the mu- 
seum's announcement: “It is charac- 
teristic in every way of the art of this 
beautiful hill town in central Italy 
which in its heyday, during the 14th 
century, produced the most important 
painting in Europe, even surpassing the 
art of its traditional rival, Florence. 
Closely reflecting the style of Duccio. 
the painting is crisply drawn and bright 
in color. Its typically Sienese quality 
is apparent in its quiet seriousness and 
mood of deep religious mysticism.” 

Painted about 1330, in the medieval 
egg tempera technique against a gold 
leaf ground, the St. Louis panel repre- 
sents St. John the Baptist predicting 
the coming of the Messiah, who is in 
the very act of descending the moun- 
tain slope at the right. 


Howe Heads Museum Group 


Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., director of 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, has been elected president of the 
Western Association of Art Museum Di- 
rectors, succeeding Dr. Grace McCann 
Morley, director of the San Francisco 
Museum, who served in that capacity for 
three years. The election took place at 
the organization’s annual meeting, held 
this year in Seattle. 

Comprising the group are directors of 
34 museums located in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Texas, Montana, Oklahoma, Ne- 
braska, Honolulu and British Columbia. 
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The Law: DONALD DE LUE 


Amateis and De Lue Do Government Reliefs 


THROUGH one of the largest major 
sculpture assignments issued by the 
Government’s Section of Fine Arts, the 
facades of the Philadelphia Court House 
are now adorned with eight granite re- 
liefs. Designed by Donald De Lue of 
New York City and Edmond Amateis of 
Brewster, N. Y., the reliefs, some of 
which measure 16’ wide by 9’ high and 
others 11’ wide by 9’ high, were carved 
by Ugo Lavaggi of New York City. 

In the former dimension are two De 
Lue works, which decorate the Market 
Street facade and are repeated on the 
Chestnut Street side, titled The Law 
(reproduced above) and Justice. In The 
Law the sculptor portrayed “a patri- 
archal figure, symbol of the ancient 
lawgivers of all races,” and in Justice 
is seen “a powerful female figure gaz- 
ing before her with outstretched arms 
as a gesture of offering justice to all.” 
In both works, forms are monumental 
in feeling, and though naturalistic, are 
overlaid with a crisp stylization that 
both clarifies and sharpens. Design is 
simple, bold and rhythmic, admirably 


THE comprehensive exhibition of Carl 
Milles’ sculpture, reviewed in the Dec. 
1, 1940 Art Dicest when it was first 
shown at the Baltimore Museum and 
in the March 15, 1941 issue when it 
was presented at the Orrefors Gallery 
in New York, is now the feature attrac- 
tion at the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Providing Chicagoans with their first 
major Milles show, the 30 works are in- 
stalled in outdoor gardens. 

The exhibition’s splendid, illustrated 
catalogue contains an enthusiastic es- 
say by the Institute’s curator of decora- 
tive and industrial arts, Meyric R. Rog- 
ers, author of the book, Carl Milles. 

Referring to the Swedish-born sculp- 
tor’s later works, Rogers writes that 
“they reflect Milles’ response to Ameri- 
can forces simply by a marked change 
in amplitude, a more daring approach 
to his problems and a more whimsical 
twist to his humor.” 

The American soil provides, Milles’ 
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Chicago Views Large Milles Exhibition 


adapted to the specific requirements of 
facade decoration. De Lue’s fee for 
these panels, together with two marble 
eagles placed over the Court House’s 
elevator banks, was $5,000. 

The four Amateis panels, all 11’ by 9’ 
in dimension, depict the delivery of 
mail in the world’s four corners: the 
North (an Eskimo and dog team mush- 
ing into the teeth of an Arctic gale), the 
South (a nude-chested native framed 
by tropical vegetation), the West (a 
cowboy, cactus-framed, examining a let- 
ter), and the East (a traditionally gray- 
clad city mailman at a mail box). 
Flanking the two Ninth Street en- 
trances, the Amateis panels are simply 
designed, effectively stylized works, the 
wintry bleakness of the far North be- 
ing especially convincing. In the South 
panel, the stylized rendition of palms 
makes for effective decoration. Amateis’ 
fee was $6,000. 

Both artists received their commis- 
sions as a result of recommendation 
by a jury consisting of Paul Manship, 
Adolph Weinman and Lee Lawrie. 


art demonstrates, “not merely material 
opportunity, but a creative stimulus 
that has enabled genius to come some 
steps nearer to its fulfillment. The cre- 
ations of these last few years are as 
legitimately American as they are 
Swedish in their origin. Without losing 
its unique personal savor, Milles’ work 
has become a symbol of the strength 
and richness that can result from the 
mingling of the Scandinavian genius 
with the more expansive spirit of the 
West.” 

Coming to the qualities inherent in 
Milles’ sculpture Rogers states that 
Milles “is primarily a monumental de- 
signer, creating his forms to be seen 
in the searching lights of the outdoors. 
Consequently generalization and simpli- 
fication are in order. His aim is to mike 
his statements with a power and a vi- 
tality in musical rhythm rather than 
any psychological nuance.” 

The show continues to Sept. 28 


Carved in Soap 


IN WHAT must surely have been one 
of the cleanest competitions of the sea- 
son, more than 100 contestants divided 
$2,200 in prize money provided by Proc- 
ter & Gamble in the National Soap 
Sculpture Committee’s 17th contest. 

Submissions were received from every 
state in the Union, and entries ran the 
gamut in subject matter from decora- 
tive plaques to commentaries on life 
and religion. Jurors, distinguished dr. 
signers and sculptors, included Ale «- 
ander Archipenko, George E. Ball, Alon 
Bement, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Frrest 
Bruce Haswell, Ely Jacques Kahn, Rob- 
ert Laurent, Leo Lentelli, Walter Pach, 
Tony Sarg and William Zorach. 

Top prize, a $200 award, went to Ed- 
ward Anthony of the advanced ama- 
teur class, followed, in the same cate- 
gory by Watson Haskell, whuse Prom- 
enade, reproduced below, took the $150 
second prize and Mrs. Yetta Goldstein, 
winner of the $100 third prize. 

In the senior class Vincent De Palma 
took the $150 top prize with a set of 
six expertly wrought carvings; followed 
by Frank Garibaldi, who took the $75 
second award and Abraham Goldstein, 
who was third ($50) with a humorous 
group of Dachshunds which were also 
given the Gorham Award as the sculp- 
ture best adapted to reproduction in 
bronze. 

In the junior class the $100, $50 and 
$25 prizes went, respectively, to Her- 
bert Puechner, Bernard Hoffman and 
James S. Robinson, while in the group 
class the $100, $75 and $50 prizes were 
taken by the East Junior High School, 
Madison, Wisc.; the Andrews School, 
Willoughby, Ohio; and Lowell School, 
Coffeyville, Kan. 

The prize winning sculptures, which 
include a host of honorable mentions, 
will be circulated nationally through 
schools and libraries in co-operation 
with local boards of education. Another 
competition, the 18th, has been an- 
nounced. Closing on May 15, 1942, it, too, 
will offer contestants $2,200 in prizes. 















































Promenade: WATSON HASKELL 
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Medal-of-the-Month 


AN ADVISORY COMMITTEE of prominent 
sculptors and a group of educators are 
now co-operating with the Medal of the 
Month Club in a venture which, when 
fully developed, should play an impor- 
tant role in enkindling in American 
youth a lively interest in the nation’s 
sculptors and, through their medals and 
plaques, in national figures who have 
and are contributing to the nation’s 
progress. 

Founded by Felicity Buranelli, the 
Club is issuing each month to school- 
age collectors a medal, designed by a 
member of the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, commemorating a pioneer in a 
specific field (the first covered is avia- 
tion). Club members receive a bronze 
medal and an illustrated booklet on the 
sculptor and his subject. Original 
plaques from which the medals are 
made will be presented to public build- 
ings, giving the collector miniatures of 
a museum collection. 

The plaque of the first medal in the 
aviation series, depicting the Wright 
Brothers, was presented to Mayor La- 
Guardia, New York’s aviation-minded 
executive; the second, devoted to the 
late Capt. Edwin C. Musick, is in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington. 
The third medal, executed by Brenda 
Putnam and portraying Amelia Ear- 
hart, is now being distributed. 

Other medals will depict Gen. Wil- 
liam Mitchell (by Attilio Piccirilli), 
Glenn Curtis (by Carl Schmitz), and 
Col. Frank Lahn (by John Flannagan). 
Wheeler Williams, Margaret French 
Cresson and Herbert Adams are sched- 
uled to execute medals not yet desig- 
nated. 

The Club’s advisory committee com- 
prises Gaetano Cecere (chairman), 
Brenda Putnam, Wheeler Williams, Na- 
thaniel Choate, Carl Schmitz and Paul 
Manship (ex officio). 


Courvoisier Continues 


Despite all words to the contrary, the 
Courvoisier Gallery of San Francisco 
will not close its doors. It will just be a 
matter of Guthrie Courvoisier, the own- 
er, re-assuming direction after the ex- 
piration of a lease of direction from J. 
P. McEvoy. During the past two years 
Courvoisier has been travelling through- 
out the country, circulating the popular 
originals of the Walt Disney films. To 
quote the San Francisco Examiner: 
“Courvoisier finds his Disney work so 
well organized that he can carry it on 
nationally from this city while he re- 
mains in personal charge of his gallery.” 

The Courvoisier Gallery, located in 
handsome Geary Street penthouse quar- 


‘ ters, has been in business for 39 years, 


directed first by the father and then the 
son. 


Plans an Art Gallery 


According to Picture and Gift Jour- 
nal, Miss Marguerite S. Guggenheim, a 
daughter of Benjamin Guggenheim who 
lost his life on the Titanic, has arrived 
in America from Europe via Pan Amer- 
ican Airways with the announcement 
that she will open an art gallery in New 
York in the near future. Miss Guggen- 
heim said that a $50,000 collection of 
modern art, shipped by steamer in April, 
had recently reached U. S. shores. 
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Giant Frog: CORNELIA VAN A. CHAPIN 


1,800 Pound Frog Jumps to Philadelphia 


AFTER ATTRACTING popular interest and 
favorable critical comment in the Salon 
d’Automne, the Brooklyn Museum and 
the New York World’s Fair, Cornelia 
Van A. Chapin’s Giant Frog has been 
purchased and installed in Philadel- 
phia’s historic Rittenhouse Square. An 
1,800-pound work carved direct in gran- 
ite, Giant Frog was acquired through a 
public subscription sponsored by the 
Philadelphia Print Club, and was pre- 
sented by it to the Rittenhouse Square 
Improvement Association. 

Resting on a base designed by Paul 
Cret, prominent architect, the Giant 
Frog makes an imposing monument. 
The obdurate material has yielded to 
Miss Chapin’s tools, and though retain- 
ing its flinty-hard character, it has tak- 
en on not only the outward appearance 
of the subject, but also something of 
his alert, even proud nature. (Miss Cha- 
pin once told this writer that she was 
sure the frog, while he was posing, was 
aware of the special attention focused 
on him and was most co-operative, hard- 
ly trying to conceal his vanity.) 

The frog lived in Paris, and sat to 
Miss Chapin in 1937, during her resi- 
dence in the French capital. The sculp- 
tor, a keen student of animals, has en- 
dowed her work with rare spirit and 
life. Forms are simplified, compact and 
superbly organized. Line flows rhythmi- 
cally and, with subtle variations of sur- 
face treatment, expresses the bony, 
the muscular and the soft fleshy areas 
of the subject’s anatomy. 

Miss Chapin, one of the nation’s fore- 
most exponents of direct carving, 


learned her difficult art under the cele- 
brated Spaniard, Mateo Hernandez. She 
is a frequent prize winner and is repre- 
sented in most of the country’s impor- 
tant sculpture exhibitions. 


Warneke’s New Job 


Cuasses of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege are unusually intelligent in re- 
membering their alma mater in terms 
of enriching gifts of durable, lasting art 
works. The Class of 1932 provided funds 
for the successful and widely discussed 
Land Grant fresco murals which Henry 
Varnum Poor executed in 1940 (THE 
ArT DiGcEsT, September, 1940). And now 
announcement comes that the Class of 
1940 has commissioned Heinz Warneke 
to carve, on the campus, a lion in In- 
diana limestone. The lion, or Nittany 
Lion, F. E. Hyslop, Jr., of the school’s 
art faculty points out, is a symbol of 
the College. 

Warneke will work on the campus, 
as did Poor, where students may study 
and follow his technique and progress. 
Now at work on a full scale model in 
his Connecticut studio, Warneke will 
begin cutting the final stone at the Col- 
lege sometime in October. 


To Publish Gudiol’s Goya 

The Hyperion Press of New York is 
publishing, late in September, Jose Gu- 
diol’s monograph on Goya. The noted 
Spaniard’s etchings and drawings will 
be generously reproduced as will also 
many canvases in European collections. 
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Moonlight: GEORGE ELMER BROWNE 


MOST IMPORTANT EVENT on the Grand 
Central Galleries’ annual calendar is 
its huge Founders’ Show, the 19th edi- 
tion of which is on view, through Nov. 
13, in the Galleries’ spacious New York 
City headquarters (Grand Central Ter- 
minal). Here 91 paintings, watercolors 
and sculptures by member-artists hang 
for inspection by lay-members who will, 
on closing night, learn, by means of a 
lottery drawing, in what order they 
may make their choice of the exhibit 
they wish to own. 

Grand Central’s method of thus dis- 
tributing artists’ work to contribut- 
ing lay members was developed with 
the guidance of John Singer Sargent 
and Robert DeForest, then president of 
the Metropolitan Museum. Lay mem- 
bers, who submit a list of their choices 
in advance of the drawing, pay $350, 
receive in return a work that, bought 
from an exhibition, would in many cases 
cost several times the membership fee. 
On the other side of the fence, member 
artists, during their first three years of 
participation, donate their work, there- 


Winter’s Day: GEORGE MARINKO 


South Street, Rockport: ANTHONY THIEME 


Grand Central Galleries Hold 19th Annual Founders’ Exhibition 


after receive one-haif the proceeds of 
their contributions. 

The current exhibition, in keeping 
with the Galleries’ aesthetic tenets, is 
conservative. Academicians dominate 
and portraits fill a sizable niche, but 
there is, within these limits, consider- 
able variety of technique and subject. 

The work, wrote Howard Devree in 
the New York Times, “is mostly com- 
petent, familiarly decorative—easily 
comprehended, posing no problems, cal- 
culated to incite no strong irruption of 
feeling on the part of the beholder.” 
Among the canvases that stand out, the 
Times critic continued, “are Herbert 
Meyer’s Tree in Spring, whose lyric 
feeling lifts it well out of routine land- 
scape; Jerry Farnsworth’s portrait, 
Philomena, technically rather more 
modern than most of its companions; 
Girl with Prints, by Keith Shaw Wil- 
liams, two idyllic landscapes by Ken- 
neth Bates—Autumn and Tardy Spring; 
a portrait of Mrs. John Penn Brock, 
by Kyohei Inukai, with some very clev- 
er brushwork; and St. Peter’s Fiesta, 


Rockport, a lively swirling bit of color 
by Jon Corbino. And there are some 
bright, well patterned water-colors by 
Saul Raskin.” 


In the Herald Tribune Carlyle Bur- 
rows made special note of Robert Phil- 
ipp’s Camille and Farnsworth’s Philo- 
mena (“fresh in feeling and color’) and 
listed as “more formal and realistic” 
portraits by Sidney Dickinson, Ivan 
Olinsky, Raymond P. R. Neilson and Al- 
bert Herter. He liked landscapes of Og- 
den Pleissner, Jonas Lie, and John Gra- 
bach and the Hovsep Pushman still life. 

Adding strength to the marine sec- 
tion of the show is Jay Connaway’s 
sturdy, powerfully wrought Memories, 
in which turbulent surf breaks into a 
rock-edged coast; Stanley Woodward's 
moon-flooded Breaking Through, and 
George Elmer Browne’s Moonlight, in 
which the peace of night settles over 
a harbor bay. Two contrasting seasonal 
studies are Anthony Thieme’s sun-bright 
and summery South Street, Rockport, 
and George Marinko’s Winter’s Day, a 
richly colored, tree patterned scene. 


Breaking Through: STANLEY WoopWarD 
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Between the Lines 


BeLow is reprinted a conversation 
among Violinist Louis Kaufman, Art 
Dealer Earl Stendahl and Painter Mil- 


ton Avery, as reported by Critic Arthur , 


Millier in the Los Angeles Times: 

“‘Take $40,000,’ said Violinist Louis 
Kaufman, ‘and spend it on the works of 
living American artists at current bar- 
gain prices. Why, even after you dis- 
carded your bad buys, you could stock 
a marvelous museum of the future.’ 

“‘Or, you could keep the stuff and 
have a wonderful investment,’ Art Deal- 
er Earl Stendahl put in. ‘If only 10 per 
cent of it stood up, the profit would be 
handsome.’ 

“Painter Milton Avery, visiting here 
from New York, lit a cigarette and 
listened with resignation. He has heard 
such conversations before. He figures 
his line is painting, not talking. 

“Kaufman had a right to speak, 
though. For years he has taken the 
profits from his fiddling and bought 
(with a good eye) the works of strug- 
gling painters. But he’s no rich man. 

“‘Why,’ he asked Stendahl, ‘do rich 
people think little of spending $40,000 
for an old master which may turn sour 
on them, yet won’t spend even $250 to 
help create the living art of their own 
time? No art can flourish without pat- 
rons.’ 

“Tt takes just one man or woman 
with guts, some taste, enthusiasm and 
dough,’ said Stendahl. ‘Especially the 
guts. Look what the late Arthur Jerome 
Eddy did for Chicago? If that city now 
has the finest collections of modern art 
in the world, it all goes back to Eddy’s 
infectious enthusiasm. Or visit the 
Whitney Museum in New York and see 
what Mrs. Whitney’s vision did for liv- 
ing American art in that town. 

“‘One Eddy, one Mrs. Whitney, could 
turn apathy into activity here.’ 

“It’s true, too, and we all knew it, 
but only Avery did anything. He lit an- 
other cigarette and got a faraway look 
in his eye. He was thinking about his 
next painting.” 


Gallery of Modern Art 


Prominent among the new art firms 
that will open along New York’s 57th 
Street this fall will be the Gallery of 
Modern Art, presided over by three well- 
known figures in the art field. Jacques 
Lindon, who directed the Raphael Ger- 
ard Galleries of Paris, is president of 
the new gallery, and Vladimir de Mar- 
goulies, of the Kleinman Galleries of 
Paris, is vice-president. In charge of the 
gallery will be Florence B. Walters, for- 
merly connected with the Reinhardt 
Galleries and the Associated American 
Artists of New York City. 

The firm has leased the entire ground 
floor of 18 East 57th Street, and after 
extensive alterations it will be one of 
the most spacious and modern galler- 
les in the city. Although the first formal 
exhibition is not scheduled until Oct. 
1, the gallery will be open to the public 
about Sept. 10. 

The sales policy of the new gallery 
will be to encourage buying in the mid- 
dle class income bracket, with the ac- 
cent on low prices. Works by contempo- 
rary artists throughout the world will 
be exhibited. A large percentage of the 
gallery's “stock” will be bought outright. 
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Tribulation of St. Anthony: BARON JAMES ENSoR (1887) 


Modern Museum Acquires Ensor Fantasy 


CENTURIES ago the Lowlands, through 
such artists as Bosch, Bruegel and Ten- 
iers, produced art that was surrealistic 
and in a fantastic vein. Baron James 
Ensor, described by many as Belgium’s 
greatest modern painter, is the inheri- 
tor of that tradition of rendering reli- 
gious themes in terms of fantastic com- 
position, an instance of which is his 
Tribulation of St. Anthony. 

Painted more than 50 years ago, the 
St. Anthony, which has just been ac- 
quired by the Museum of Modern Art 
through its Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., Purchase Fund, hung for years in 
the Cologne Museum, on loan from its 
owner, Herbert von Garvens-Garvens- 
burg of Hanover. Hitler’s new aesthetic 
creed-broom, however, swept it out. 

A large oil—almost four by five and 
a half feet—the Modern’s new acquisi- 
tion depicts the Saint at the left, sur- 
rounded by his immediate temptations. 


Results of Dealer Show 


The first American Art Dealers Show, 
which closed Aug. 22 and which was 
reviewed in the August issue of the Di- 
GesT, drew a total attendance of 5,202 
visitors during its month-long run. 

The exhibition, designed to help fill 
the art business’ usual summer void, 
achieved its goal. Among the visitors 
were people who would not otherwise 
have seen the individual offerings of 
the participating dealers. Nine sales, 
totaling $2,016, were made, mostly to 
buyers who were not on the regular 
client lists of the dealers. Canvases sold 
were Raphael Soyer’s After the Bath, 
Lawrence Lebduska’s Picnic, Charles 
Prendergast’s Zinnias, Allen Saalburg’s 
Aviary and Hobson Pittman’s Gossips 
(the last work, though not included in 
the show, was sold as a direct result of 
the Pittman on view). From the print 
section, works by Albert Barker, Law- 
rence B. Smith, Clarence W. Anderson 
and Samuel Chamberlain found buyers. 

A committee from the Western Wash- 
ington Fair, Puiallup, Wash., selected 
a group of works which, during Septem- 
ber, will be featured as the Fair’s art 
exhibition. 


To the right the fiery mouth of hell 
belches a swarm of evil phantoms which 
fill air, land and sea with their mon- 
strous shapes—shapes of such nightmar- 
ish obscurity that only after study do 
they float into the perception of the on- 
looker. 

Ensor, now 80 years old, lives in Os- 
tend, where he was born of an English 
father and a Flemish mother. The on- 
ly other important Ensor painting in 
America, the museum announces, is his 
Intrigue, dated 1890, which the museum 
is now safeguarding for the Royal Mu- 
seum of Antwerp. The St. Anthony 
(1887), Director Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
writes, “surpasses even the late works 
of Van Gogh and Gauguin in pointing 
the way to the spontaneous abstract 
expressionism of Kandinsky of 25 years 
later and the unfettered humor and fan- 
tasy of Klee and the surrealists Miro, 
Ernst and Masson of our own day.” 


To Show Davies Watercolors 


One of the last summer features of 
the New York season will be the pres- 
entation, from Sept. 8 to the 27th, of 
an exhibition of late watercolors by Ar- 
thur B. Davies. The exhibits, which will 
be on view at the Knoedler Gallery, 
were all executed in Italy in 1927, the 
year before the artist’s death. 

“The watercolors,” the gallery an- 
nounces, “are from the last important 
phase of Davies’ work while he was 
traveling in Italy, and show him aban- 
doning the use of the human figure as 
an instrument for esoteric mystical ex- 
pression and reverting to pure land- 
scape. .. . These watercolors revert in 
some measure to the mood of his young 
manhood—clothing this mood in the 
wider power that many studies and 
sophistications had engendered.” 


William L. Antrim Dies 


William L. Antrim, portrait painter 
who had just completed a likeness of 
Major General George Gordon Meade, 
Civil War officer after whom Fort Meade, 
Maryland, is named, died Aug. 2 at 
Episcopal Hospital in Philadelphia at 
the age of 75. 
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Vermont Artists Stage 


THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the Southern Vermont Artists opened 
on Aug. 23 with the usual large and 
mixed attendance of farmers and city 
people, at Manchester, Vermont. Dur- 
ing the first two days of the exhibit 
more than a thousand people attended 
and sales amounted to about $2,000. 
This included 32 sales of small pictures 
in the New Collector’s Gallery at from 
ten to twenty-five dollars. (Last year, 
Newsweek reports, 4,987 visitors bought 
203 of the 422 exhibits for a total of 
$10,768.) 

This experiment in introducing con- 
temporary art in the provinces, where it 
has encouraged both the appreciation 
and the practice of art, is now definitely 
in its second generation of existence. 
Those two remarkable women, Mary 
Powers and Harriette G. Miller, who 
practically devoted their summers, year 
after year to organizing and success- 
fully directing with remarkable under- 
standing the formative years of this 
unique association, have now retired 
from official position and left behind for 
the younger generation a number of 
records to shoot at. From the activities 
of Mrs. Powers and Mrs. Miller may be 
traced, not only the solid founding of 
the Southern Vermont Artists, but near- 
ly all the recent art development in 
Vermont. The new officials have’: made 
an auspicious start in this year’s exhi- 
bition in perpetuating the tradition of 
this show. 

It is a gay show whose variety of in- 
terest has been accentuated by extreme- 
ly able hanging. While the old red barn 
and lush green landscapes are well rep- 
resented, there seems to be an increas- 
ing interest in the activity of man in 
this landscape. The familiar landmarks 
of the antique shop, country auction, 
winter sports, the country kitchen, and 
even a Satirical note on Bingo, have a 
warm homely appeal. In the treatment 
of these homely affairs, there is in- 
volved a wide spread from the primi- 
tively naive to the modern. 

Among the new comers to the show— 
whose members are drawn from a radi- 
us of fifty miles of Manchester—are 
several that compel attention. An elder- 
ly farmer, Merritt Leach, sent a delight- 
fully naive, Pansies in an Old Hat. The 
winter and spring landscapes of Helen 
Hamilton have fresh vigor and a good 
handling of light. In a single watercolor 
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Contentment: JOHN LILLIE 


Their 15th Annual 


of Arlo P. Monroe, there is a sense of 
form and strong color. 

Of the older practitioners, mostly de- 
voted to landscape or still life, there are 
many characteristic canvases for which 
they are nationally known. 

Robert Strong Woodward, Horace 
Brown, Dean Fausett, Theodore Hussa 
and Philip Cheney lend the eloquence 
of their color to depicting the moods of 
New England landscape. Of a severer 
nature, with a subdued overtone is the 
Back Street of Clay Bartlett. Its haunt- 
ing starkness is in contrast to the ex- 
plosive, controlled violence of Francis 
Chapin’s many colored East Dorset De- 
pot. The strong pastoral sense of John 
Lillie is displayed in Contentment with 
its poetic note. In a simplified design, 
with a sensitive feeling for pigment, 
R. G. Wilson has rendered an uncom- 
monly fine version of The White Silo. 
An intimate canvas was provided by 
Herbert Meyer in his View of East Rup- 
ert, with its quiet and subtle charm, 
suffused with the feeling of the old vil- 
lage street. 

Among the figure painters, Schnaken- 
berg contributed a carefully painted and 
well composed scene at the Zoo. And 
Sample has typical Vermont genres that 
organize intricate scenes into patterns 
of varied mood. The growth of the pow- 
ers of John Koch is apparent in The 
Kitchen. Several well painted and di- 


Figure: NORMAN WRIGHT 





verting heads are offered by Fausett, 
Daphne Hodgson and Orlando Camp- 
bell. The nudes of the exhibit are pro- 
vided by Norman Wright and Charles 
Cagle, whose treatment of the figure 
is in sharp contrast in their different 
styles. 

Portraits by Hilda Belcher and Luigi 
Lucioni stud the show. The well known, 
spectacular Ethel Waters, by Lucioni is 
one of the central sensations. The in- 
dividualistic Carl Ruggles and Berna- 
dine Custer do flowers that are far more 
than mere decorations. Patsy Santo in- 
clines toward mastery of his naive ex- 
pression. A number of others do much 
to make the exhibit arresting and dec- 
orative pictorially. 

—EDWIN CLARK. 


Folk Art Festival 


FOLK ART in New Hampshire comes 
close to being an industry. Organized in 
1926 in Sandwich, the State’s craftsmen, 
through their League of Arts and Crafts 
make and market every kind of craft 
object, and now have almost 50 work- 
ing centers and 20 year ’round shops. 

Biggest event of the year, though, is 
a craftsman’s fair. This year’s, the 
eighth annual one, is being held at 
Dartmouth College, Hanover. Reports 
Time tersely: “Attendance: 20,000. Sales 
$10,000. On exhibition: the work of 2,- 
000 Yankee citizens—tatting, wood carv- 
ing, pottery, linoleum block prints, iron- 
work, jewel cutting (semi-precious 
stones), pins made from pine cones, 
baskets, buckwheat flour, etc. Most of 
it was spare time work done in back- 
street shops or snowbound, lamp-lit New 
England farmhouses. To meet stiff 
League standards, artisans can take les- 
sons from League teachers (50c a les- 
son). They sell their wares readily to 
tourists at 20 League stores throughout 
the State, keep 80 per cent of the re- 
tail price. So successful is League fi- 
nancing that imitative movements have 
sprung up in many States.” 

Crafts objects and furniture made by 
League members may, Maude Riley 
of Cue points out, be purchased in New 
York City at America House in East 
54th Street. 


Old Lyme’s Autumn Show 


More than 200 canvases comprise the 
9th annual autumn show of the Lyme 
Art Association, on view at Old Lyme, 
Connecticut, through September. The ex- 
hibition, made up exclusively of the work 
of members, was hung by Ivan Olinsky, 
William S. Robertson, Winfield Scott 
Clime, Frederick L. Sexton, Tosca Olin- 
sky and Will S. Taylor. 

The Association, whose 40th annual 
summer show closed Aug. 24, reports 
that so far this season its exhibitions 
have drawn visitors from 40 States and 
five foreign countries. 


Million Visit National Gallery 

The millionth visitor to the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington was re- 
corded on July 27—slightly more than 
four months after its opening to the 
public on March 18. Broken down, this 
means an average of more than 7,500 
art pilgrims per day viewing the Mellon 
and Kress collections. Wait till the fa- 
mous Widener treasures arrive some- 
time in the unannounced future. 
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Modern’s Schedule 


Fark FROM slowing down the activity 
of American museums, the current in- 
ternational crisis is, in many cases, 
serving as a spur to more insistent ac- 
tion. Such is the case at New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art, which, through 
Monroe Wheeler, director of exhibi- 
tions, has just announced its most 
crowded season to date. 

“We feel that at this time,’’ Wheeler 
states, “the Museum of Modern Art 
should have two important objectives. 
First, we must encourage and support 
the normal practice and development 
of the creative arts with which the 
Museum is concerned. This is a time 
for the defense of civilization, and the 
arts and activities which constitute civ- 
ilization must be continued as well as 
defended. Second, we must study ways 
in which the fine and practical arts can 
be of use to the nation in the present 
emergency, and the Museum is prepared 
to act as an intermediary between the 
individual artist and the governmental 
agencies which may need his talents.” 

Opening the season, on Sept. 24, will 
be an exhibition titled “Organic Design 
in Furniture and Furnishings,’ which 
remains on view through Nov. 9. The 
next major effort will constitute retro- 
spective showings of the’ work of Joan 
Miro and Salvador Dali and will open 
Nov. 19, closing Jan. 18. “New Amer- 
ican Leaders,” an exhibition of the 
work of artists living outside New 
York City, will open toward the end of 
January and remain on view until early 
in March. On March 18, in collaboration 
with the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
museum will open an exhibition of the 
work of Henri Rousseau, which will re- 
main on view approximately two 
months. Like the Miro and Dali exhi- 
bition, this retrospective will be drawn 
solely for American sources. 

In addition to these shows, the mu- 
seum announces that it will open on 
Oct. 7 a retrospective exhibition of 70 
paintings, watercolors, prints and draw- 
ings by George Grosz, and on Nov. 26 
an exhibition of the work of Eric Men- 
delsohn, a leading modern architect. 

In explaining the museum’s continued 
interest in European art, Director 
Wheeler said: “The exceptional per- 
spicacity and generosity of American 
private collectors and public galleries 
have resulted in a considerable accu- 
mulation of important contemporary 
foreign art which enables the Museum 
to assemble in America without borrow- 
ing from abroad, comprehensive retro- 
spective exhibitions of certain great 
modern artists. Our schedule for the 
coming year, with three retrospective 
exhibitions—Rousseau, Miro and Dali— 
constitutes a highly impressive demon- 
stration of the excellence of modern 
European art in this country.” 

_“The Museum’s major winter exhibi- 
tion, ‘New American Leaders’,” Wheel- 
er concludes, “will attempt to intro- 
duce to the New York public impor- 
tant, though little-known painters liv- 
ing outside the metropolitan area.” 


Isaac Simmons Dies 


Isaac Simmons, 72-year-old retired art 
dealer and formerly a member of the 
firm of Lewis & Simmons, died on July 
9 at his New York home. 
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The Poet: RICHARD TAYLOR 


Met to Show Chicago’s Watercolor Annual 


ONE of the most stimulating shows 
now on view in the U. S. is the Art 
Institute of Chicago’s 20th Internation- 
al Watercolor exhibition which, until 
Oct. 5, fills the Institute’s East Wing 
galleries and flows over onto the walls 
along the east stairways. After its close, 
the show, which was reviewed in the 
last issue of the DicEest, will move to 
New York where sometime in Novem- 
ber it will open at the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

The level of the show is high. Its core 
is solid, based on sound command of 
medium, whether watercolor, gouache, 
ink, pencil or pastel. There is in the 
537 exhibits sufficient variety of subject 
and handling to keep the visitor’s inter- 
est constantly stirred. Enthusiasts of 


Coming Attractions 


THE METROPOLITAN MuSEuUM, in the 
midst of preparations for a busy season, 
announces plans for exhibitions that 
are to go on the walls during the au- 
tumn months. 

Two shows featuring important early 
American art open in November when 
the Verplanck Room, donated by Bay- 
ard and James De Lancey Verplanck 
and constituting the furnishings of a 
Manhattan parlor of the 18th century, 
is opened, together with a companion 
show of important early American 
paintings, silver, textiles and the deco- 
rative arts. 

Two additional November openings 
will bring before New Yorkers the 
splendid international watercolor show 
still on view at the Art Institute of 
Chicago (see above) and a retrospec- 
tive exhibition of Australian art, aborig- 
inal and academic. 

Near the first of the year the mu- 
seum will put on view the collection of 
the late George Blumenthal, former 
Metropolitan president. Comprising 
mostly examples of medieval and Re- 
naissance art, this group. formerly 
housed in Mr. Blumenthal’s home, in- 
cludes gifts and bequests to the mu- 
seum. 

Scheduled for opening sometime next 
spring is a show of costumes and cos- 
tume designs. 


almost every school can find works that 
fall within the province of their special 
tastes. 

There are abstract works, exhibits of 
uncompromising realism, surrealistic 
displays and adroitly designed depic- 
tions of everyday life; there are figure 
studies, landscapes, marines, portraits, 
nudes, still lifes, flower pieces and such 
imaginative flights of fantasy as Rich- 
ard Taylor’s The Poet, reproduced above. 
Here the artist has pictured the fevered 
visions that haunt a hapless poet during 
his tussle with the Muse, even to musi- 
cal goblins, fat and thin nudes, ghosts, 
spiders and a floating blonde. And be- 
low, to keep matters straight, the art- 
ist has written, “Designed, without the 
help of anyone else, by Richard Taylor.” 


No Summer Hiatus 


UPSETTING the tradition of lassitude 
that settles by habit on so many sum- 
mer group shows, the Art Alliance in 
Philadelphia has organized and is pre- 
senting until Sept. 15 a show charac- 
terized by Dorothy Grafly of the Record 
as “the most lively and surprising all- 
Philadelphia show of the season.” 

Eighteen canvases by 18 artists—nine 
men and nine women—comprise the 
show. Outstanding, according to Miss 
Grafly, is Elizabeth Sparhawk Jones’ 
White Man’s God, a religious diptych 
“of strong emotional appeal” and 
worked “in the spirit of an old master, 
but with the daring imagination of to- 
day.” Arthur B. Carles and Dorothy 
Reese won praise for their “brilliant” 
abstractions, and Hobson Pittman for 
his 4 A. M. “quaint and sensitive, nos- 
talgic of things past.” In the satiric 
vein is Robert Gwathmey’s Land of Cot- 
ton, while reminiscent of Vlaminck is 
John Folinsbee’s The Sheepscott, Maine. 

Walter Stuempfig’s Ruined Buildings, 
Paulette van Roekens’ Merry-Go-Round, 
Frances C. Heugh’s Romick’s Sale, Al- 
bert Urban’s Two Cats, Frederick W. 
Walther’s three miniatures and Bar- 
bara Crawford’s ballet sketches were 
also mentioned, along with Laura Green- 
wood, Leon Karp, Ann Eshner, Dox 
Thrash, Cora Purviance, Anna Inger- 
soll and Raphael Sabatini. 
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Wilshire Boulevard: HarRoLp STEVENS 


Aims Smiles, Not Barbs, at Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, recently reproduced in 
paint by Harold Stevens, young Phila- 
delphia-born artisi, is now, at Holly- 
wood’s Frank Perls Gallery, studying 
itself as seen through fresh, humor- 
brightened Eastern eyes. Stevens, com- 
bining naiveté with a commendable 
light touch, recorded the Western city’s 
miles of boulevards, vacant lots, filling 
stations, awkwardly crowded houses, 
colossal super-markets and beach re- 
sorts in canvases which, through Sept. 
15, constitute his first one-man show. 

Local critics were satisfied. Alma 
Cook in the Herald Express wrote 
that “this 24-year-old painter is as en- 
thusiastic as he is young, and what’s 
more, he has a keen sense of humor 
which carries with it a smile rather 
than a barb.” Describing the work as 


No. 10 Reopens 


New York’s No. 10 Gallery, which 
during the summer transfers its activi- 
ties to the Adirondacks and splits into 
three units, has reassembled itself and 
is currently preparing its reopening in 
New York. Director Rita Hovey-King 
conducted popularity polls at all three 
summer shows. The winners: Glen Ran- 
ney, with Midsummer, a lush landscape 
in verdant greens; Bernard C. Chap- 
man, with Silver and Gold, a large au- 
tumn landscape, and Winfield Scott 
Hoskin, with Summer Day, a watercolor 
nude. Runners-up were Leo Meissner 
and Alice Standish Buell, printmakers; 
Niles Hogner, painter, and the Ander- 
son Brothers, ceramists. 

An added feature of the summer pro- 
gram was a lecture, “What’s Wrong 
with Art Today,” given by Miss Hovey- 
King. Her talk incorporated the opin- 
ions of leading writers and officials and 
included a “diagram of the artist in the 
‘vicious circle’ between the need of mon- 
ey to obtain a reputation, and the need 
of a reputation to make money.” 
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“an unusually well-painted first one- 
man show,” Herman Reuter of the Hol- 
lywood Citizen-News wrote: “Clear and 
pleasing color, and just as important, a 
highly personal way of seeirg things 
and painting them characterize these 
oils of scenes in and about Los Angeles. 
Stevens appears to work with con- 
siderable facility. His canvases show no 
labored effects. He is one of the few 
who can introduce a naive note now and 
then without making it appear af- 
fected.” 

Stevens, who was recently awarded a 
scholarship by the University of Iowa, 
trained under George Grosz at the Art 
Students League in New York, and 
worked later with Boris Blai and Fur- 
man Finck at the Tyler School in Phila- 
delphia. 


Makes New York Debut 


Frances Pratt, young New Jersey- 
born artist who trained at the Art Stu- 
dents League and the Hans Hofmann 
School, is the fourth artist presented to 
the public this season by Theodore A. 
Kohn & Son, New York jewelers who 
annually turn their exhibition rooms 
over to artists. 

Miss Pratt, a watercolorist, uses her 
medium, the New York Times reported, 
“intelligently, adventurously and with 
real feeling.” A Marinesque note, the 
Times continued, “is sometimes to be 
detected and the paper called Head is 
vaguely reminiscent of Modigliani. But 
Miss Pratt is by no means merely imi- 
tative or eclectic. She achieves endear- 
ingly personal comment in subjects such 
as Oysters (one of the best things in 
the show), Green Grapes, Eggs and 
Still Life. Her trend is toward abstract 
lyricism and she appears to know pret- 
ty clearly what she wants to do—a 
virtue of signal importance.” 

This is Miss Pratt’s first one-man 
show. 


Rousseau Reviewed 





Tue CuHicaGo ArT INSTITUTE, continu- 
ing its close collaboration with other 
leading museums, is organizing this na- 
tion’s first extensive exhibition of paint- 
ings, drawings and prints by Henri 
Rousseau (le Douanier). The show will 
open in Chicago Jan. 22 and continue 
through Feb. 23, after which it will 
move on to the Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, co-arranger of the exhibi- 
tion. New York dates of the Rousseau 
presentation: March 18 to May 15. 

The exhibits, all of which are being 
drawn from U. S. collections, will 
blanket Rousseau’s career from his ear- 
ly, more primitive work to his mural- 
like scenes of jungle life. ‘“‘The purpose 
of this important exhibition,” the Chi- 
cago Institute announces, “is to dem- 
onstrate that Rousseau is a great artist 
in his own right and is no longer to be 
considered as a half-humorous primi- 
tive or as the man who influenced Cub- 
ism.” 


Harry Townsend Dies 


Harry E. Townsend, painter, illustra- 
tor and printmaker, died July 25 at his 
Norwalk, Connecticut, home, at the age 
of 62. 

Born in Wyoming, IIl., in 1879, Town- 
send first studied art under Frank Duve- 
neck at the Art Institute of Chicago and 
was one of Howard Pyle’s early stu- 
dents. He also attended the National 
Academy of Design in New York and 
studied in London and Paris, later 
teaching at the Chicago Institute and 
the Art Students’ League. 

During the World War, Townsend 
was commissioned a captain in the En- 
gineering Corps and was one of the 
eight official American artists sent to 
France. He spent 15 months overseas 
with the A.E.F., covering field opera- 
tions, the occupation of the Rhineland 
and the Paris Peace Conference. Town- 
send’s pictorial records of these histori- 
cal activities are now in the collections 
of the War College and the Smithson- 
ian Institution in Washington, D. C. 

Townsend was a member of the Ar- 
chitectural League, the National So- 
ciety of Mural painters, the Salmagundi 
Club, the Silvermine Guild of Artists 
and the Association of Connecticut Art- 
ists. Surviving are the artist’s widow, 
Mrs. Cory Townsend, and a daughter, 
Barbara, of New York City. 


Veterans Organize Annual 


The American Veterans Society of 
Artists, a social and professional group 
and “not a political organization or a 
propaganda agency,” is now organizing 
its third annual exhibition of oils, sculp- 
tures, watercolors and prints. The show, 
which, will be held during November 
at the Fine Arts Galleries in New York, 
is a juried affair open to veterans of 
the last war. 

On the painting jury are: John E. 
Costigan, Dane Chanase, Charles A. 
Hafner, S. Horace Pickering, Charles 
J. Simpson and Harry L. Taskey; and 
on the sculpture jury: Olympio Brin- 
desi, Cesare Stea and Frederic A. Wil- 
liams. Prints will be passed on by John 
Taylor Arms, S. L. Margolies and B. F. 
Morrow. Additional data will be found 
in the Dicest’s “Where to Show” col- 
umn, page 23. 
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Laurance of Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN, probably New York’s most 
maligned borough, is cufrently enjoy- 
ing an excellent press, what with The 
New Yorker’s deft and brilliant profile 
on Larry MacPhail, noisy president of 
the Dodgers, and Vogue’s sprightly prose 
portrait of Laurance P. Roberts, imag- 
inative director of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. 

Both men have built up the spirit, 
quality and attendance of their respec- 
tive institutions by giving full rein to 
their robust individualities. They both 
live in Manhattan. Neither has any re- 
spect for traditions that deaden and 
stultify. But in the sartorial depart- 
ment the parallel ends, Roberts’ quiet, 
dark suits being no match for the audi- 
ble effects achieved by the baseball im- 
presario. 

“As director of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum,” Virginia Lemont writes in 
Vogue, “Mr. Roberts is now the Billy 
Rose of the museum business, and pro- 
duces a daily miracle—greater box-of- 
fice, in proportion to dollar expenditure, 
than any other museum in the country. 
An unorthodox director, he may be seen 
around the corridors carrying armloads 
of costumes, polishing brass, experi- 
menting with lighting effects for a new 
show, or just listening to people’s com- 
ments on exhibits. He wears a per- 
petual look of slight and urbane sur- 
prise—possibly a Princeton hair-cut has 
something to do with this—and a re- 
serve coupled with amiability that 
makes everyone like him immediately. 
He even walks around his own museum 
without a hat, unlike the famous di- 
rector who never removed his because 
he got so tired of visitors asking where 
the rest-rooms were. 

“Tall and thin, he looks more like a 
basketball forward than a_ professor, 
sometimes seeming to bounce from place 
to place. ... 


“The Roberts system is to make it as 
easy as possible for people to see and 
do what they really want to. Collec- 
tions are arranged so that they can be 
viewed with a minimum of mileage— 
the public is guarded against double- 
feature-itis of the feet. The Museum ac- 
tually lets people touch things, and will 
even lend fabric and costume collec- 
tions. If you come to read, research, or 
just relax, you can do it in a place 
where you can smoke. These things 
were unheard of ten or even five years 
ago, and they’re the things that have 
gotten Brooklyn away from being a 
regular stuffy, fusty old museum of the 
type that Park Commissioner Robert 
Moses recently scorned in the news- 
Papers. The staff wasn’t upset about 
the Moses blast: the only effect they 
noticed was that the Moses representa- 
tive whose duty it was to attend their 
monthly meetings looked sheepish and 
has since refused to take tea. 

“To get people into his museum, Mr. 
Roberts has become a theatrical entre- 
preneur, staging four large shows a 
year and perhaps 20 minor ones. The 
large ones receive a send-off compara- 
ble to a Broadway opening, with ad- 
vance publicity, invitations to a favored 
mailing list, and special spots for crit- 
Ics, in spite of the fact that the public 

a disconcerting eagerness to at- 
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tend shows that the critics ignore... . 


“Direct mail is an important part of 
the Brooklyn technique for pulling in 
the public. To get children for custom- 
ers, they work on school-teachers and 
principals, with a few hints that teach- 
ers who take students to museums are 
considered most alert by principals. 
School librarians get personal letters, 
asking them to tea. They get not only 
tea, but little cakes, a welcome from 
Mr. Roberts, a talk by the librarian 
and a short tour. 

“The Museum gives classes, lectures 
and demonstrations about almost every- 
thing. Indians have displayed handicraft 
and weaving technique. The Hawaiian 
hula, its history and performance, has 
been demonstrated, and so was ‘A Day 
in the Life of a Typical Middle-Class 
Hindu Family,’ complete with authentic 
family, clothing, food and customs. 

“Brooklyn is the only museum in the 
country with a collection of phonograph 
records of classical, folk and primitive 
music, which they rent out for a few 
cents a day. They also rent American 
prints and lithographs from a fine col- 
lection, which includes everything from 
Rembrandt to Peter Arno, Bemelmans 
and Alajalov. Both services are very 
popular; the phonograph records ap- 
peal especially to boys around 18 or 19. 
The Museum is rather discouraged, 
though, about girls of that age, who 
seem to care more about fixing their 
hair and drinking cokes in the corner 
drug store than listening to music.” 

The Museum gains stature also from 
such of its justly famous possessions as 
its Egyptian collection, its South Amer- 
ican fabrics, its fine American rooms, 
Sargent watercolors, Winslow Homers 
and Goya prints. 

“The African Division is especially 
noted for its Congo masks, wood-carv- 
ings, textiles and jewelry. Brooklyn pio- 
neered in collecting specimens of deco- 
rative and folk arts, and the Museum 
has been envied by the rest of the world 
for all its treasures. Only in Manhat- 
tan was it ignored. That was before the 
Roberts régime.” 

Now “the doorman clicks his count- 
ing-machine only once as you walk 
through the door of the Brooklyn Mu- 


seum. He differs in this respect from 
another doorman who used to work at 
a Manhattan museum, which after he 
left suffered an apparent 50% drop in 
attendance. Later it was discovered that 
he had been bolstering staff morale by 
seeing every visitor double for the sake 
of statistics. 

“The Brooklyn doorman is kept busv 
just counting every visitor once. This is 
because he works for Laurance P. Rob- 
erts, who has made a triumphant career 
out of putting box-office appeal into a 
museum,” , 


How To Get There 


As has been mentioned before in the 
DIGEST, it does not require a visa to 
visit Brooklyn, and for the benefit of 
island-bound Manhattanites we repeat 
herewith directions for getting to the 
Brooklyn Museum: Go to Grand Cen- 
tral subway station, take a Utica Ave- 
nue Express and get off at Franklin 
Avenue. Any of the natives, many of 
whom speak a kind of English, can di- 
rect you to the Museum. Our circula- 
tion manager, who lives in Brooklyn, 
reports that the entire trip takes but 
35 minutes. 


Moran, Jersey Artist, Dies 

John Leon Moran, of Watchung, N. J., 
76-year-old artist, died in Muhlenberg 
Hospital, Plainfield, N. J., on Aug. 4. 

Born in Philadelphia, the son of Ed- 
ward Moran, also an artist, Moran stud- 
ied under his father, at the National 
Academy of Design and later in Londcn 
and Paris. In 1883 he established a stu- 
dio in New York, exhibiting his work at 
the Academy and other important exhi- 
bitions, winning, in 1904, the gold medal 
of the Art Society in Philadelphia. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Helen 
Moran, and a son, Donald N. Moran. 


To Reissue Degas Monograph 

Camille Mauclair’s monograph on De- 
gas, the most popular title thus far pub- 
lished by the Hyperion Press, will be re- 
issued during September. It has been 
out of print for more than two years. 
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The DicestT last issue carried two full 
pages of letters to the editor, all stem- 
ming from an editorial entitled “Own- 
ers, Not Lovers,’ and concerned with 
the basic problem of bringing the art- 
ist and the layman together. Since then 
additional letiers have arrived, and 
several are herewith reprinted, mostly 
through excerpts. Surely, something 
constructive will come out of all this 
varied and concentrated thought. 


GO BACK HOME, ARTISTS! 
By Manuel J. Tolegian 

It’s been more than a year since I 
gave up New York City (after 11 years) 
as “the” place in which to live and 
work. Now I’m back in my home state 
of California, and I’ve sold more pic- 
tures in one year here in this little 
farm town (Durham) than I did in 10 
years in four one-man shows on 57th 
Street. I think I can tell you why. 

First of all, I’ve made friends with 
these hard-working farmers, miners 
and cowhands. Some of them hadn't 
seen or heard of artists or art; to 
those that had, an artist was a freak 
of nature, a fellow who wore crochet 
collars and had clean finger-nails. The 
first thing I did to make friends was 
to hang my best stuff in the town bar 
and then in the local church and li- 
brary. At the bar, where dusty miners 
and farm-hands saw my stuff and 
wanted to know who did the work, the 
bartender pointed to a smoky table 
where a noisy game of poker was go- 
ing on and where I was winning for a 
change. 

I’ve given a few talks at the local 
schools and clubs, using psychology 
where I had to and talking as little 
about art as I could get away with. 

My little farmhouse is always open 
for anyone to drop in and watch me 
work, and if they want to bring in 
sketches or half-finished work of their 
own, they’re perfectly welcome to use 
my barn or cellar or parlor. One amaz- 
ing thing about these working people 
out here is that they've all got some 
sort of hobby artistic. It’s natural with 
them. And when they see their neigh- 
bor (and I mean neighbor) doing pretty 
good there’s a spontaneous, sincere ap- 
preciation. This same appreciation 
makes them buy or borrow or lend or 
give away the thing artistic. 

I’m not advocating every artist leave 
the larger cities and scatter to “home- 
towns,” but I sincerely believe this is 
a lot better trend than the cheap mar- 
tyrdom of the young artist, who thinks 
he must struggle and suffer, live in cob- 
webbed attics, make a sight out of him- 
self for sympathy. Out of 5,000 artists 
in New York City, how many eat a 
square meal? 

If you want artists to sell pictures 
and Americans to buy them you have 
got to do three things: 

First—No competitive ballyhoo, in 
periodicals and by the high-pressure 
dealers, featuring this or that genius. 
This arouses the kind of suspicion 
among picture lovers that will not es- 
tablish the desire to own paintings. It 
makes for false value; it does harm 
nvedlessly to other artists; it boosts 
prices. 

Second—Every dealer; art periodical 
and government art program should 
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make an effort to reach rural America. 
This is the market that can be esti- 
mated in the millions. To tap this mar- 
ket, dealers must have sales forces 
much like insurance companies or Ful- 
ler-brush men, or artists themselves 
can go into communities and sell pic- 
tures. 


Third—There is no more reason why 
the prices of art cannot be within the 
reach of every working man than the 
reason of supply and demand. The po- 
tential production capacity of the art- 
ists in America will surprise even the 
Defense Administrators. But the artist 
will not produce (whether he wants to 
admit it or not) when there is no salu- 
tary market. He cannot produce his 
maximum because of poverty. Natur- 
ally, minimum production means higher 
prices, and prices which the average 
American cannot pay. Pictures by 
American artists will sell if produc- 
tion is high and prices low. Produc- 
tion can be increased by the incentive 
of sales and the demand for pictures. 
To make the demand for pictures is 
very much the job of periodicals, deal- 
ers, artists and a general education 
program by the Government, federal 
and local. 


A DIRECTOR’S SEVEN POINTS 
By Thomas C. Colt, Jr. 

There is no Philosopher’s Stone to 
cure the fact that Americans do not 
love art well enough to live with it, 
and the problem is so complex that 
nothing less than a book-length study 
could analyze all of the reasons. How- 
ever, here are a few of the reasons 
which I have occasionally observed: 

1. The average American patterns 
his life on his neighbor’s rather than 
seeking to individualize it. He sees a 
chair at the Jones’s and wants one 
just like it. When building a house, he 
wants a period derivation just like the 
Smith’s. Art, being an individual , ex- 
pression, is, therefore, in direct viola- 
tion of Mr. Average American’s copy 
pattern. If he wants a picture, it is 
usually one like the Davis’s,—perhaps 
a copy of a Georgian portrait. That 
alone, he thinks, will “go with” his pan- 
eled dining room. The neat pattern of 
styles,—Georgian, Dutch Colonial, Eng- 
lish cottage, etc., etc.,—invented by the 
interior decorators has been designed 
to help simplify Mr. Average Ameri- 
can’s desire to fit into the pattern. 

2. Such art instruction as has been 
given has been most unfortunate. Those 
who have taken Art History in college 
have been taught old masters and dates 
rather than the exciting appreciation 
of creative effort. Such instruction 
tends to rule out any appreciation of 
the actual act of creating and substi- 
tutes only the worship of an object, 
covered with the dim patina of age 
and universal acceptance. 


3. Any adventure into the contempo- 
rary field by a more free-acting citizen 
is immediately confused by the com- 
plete dissension existing among the va- 
rious. schools of art and the various 
authorities. Should you acquire and 
hang any sort of contemporary art on 
your walls, .you will inevitably be told 
by some artist or authority that you 
have made a great mistake and that 


it is “junk.” The commendable act of 
seeking out contemporary artists and 
buying their work is, therefore, con- 
fused and discouraged. 

4. The average American understands 
no distinction between commercial and 
fine art. Commercial art has been de- 
veloped with the one object of immedi- 
ate appeal in view. Immediate appeal 
may not be a lasting appeal, but it is 
understandable that the average citi- 
zen, who is usually in too big a hurry 
to give the time to the long reading 
and study required to understand and 
enjoy a real work of art, should prefer 
a Petty drawing. 

5. Commercial art and photography 
have driven the creative artists com- 
pletely away from that which possesses 
immediate appeal. Most creative artists 
have gone even further and neglected 
almost entirely to consider and create 
that which the average man might en- 
joy. While their works may document 
a period, few citizens desire to hang 
on their walls a gruesome interpreta- 
tion of a mine disaster. 

6. The above-enumerated tendencies 
towards period homes designed by in- 
terior decorators, improper instruction, 
dissension among artists and authori- 
ties, and the artists’ own lack of con- 
sideration for their market have com- 
bined to render contemporary Ameri- 
can art unstylish. The competition from 
old masters and from French art (the 
American still thinks European culture 
superior) keeps contemporary Ameri- 
can art in the doldrums. 

7. The lack of stylishness of con- 
temporary American art has, within 
recent years, been accentuated by mis- 
taken efforts to sell American art in 
bargain sales, in auctions and by 
W.P.A. publicity, which has given the 
general public the feeling that the 
American artist is a boondogling pau- 
per. Hundreds of weaklings posture as 
artists; there is no distinction between 
the amateur and the professional, the 
child and maturity, and the dignity of 
the whole profession has been lowered. 
Art is not sold because it is a bargain 
but because it is something individual 
and precious and valuable. 

Thus, American art, lacking stylish- 
ness, weakened in dignity, snowed un- 
der by magazine covers, misinterpreted 
by teachers, confused by dissension, pos- 
sesses, in the mind of Mr. American, 
only a vicarious life. Contemporary 
American art lacks glamour and, with- 
out glamour, nothing that is not utili- 
tarian will sell. The man who can make 
American art glamorous in the big 
sense of the word will put both him- 
self and American art on their feet. 
I wish I knew how. 


THE WAY THE TWIG IS BENT 
By Marie Mesmer 


In spite of all the efforts we may 
make to educate the public to appreci- 
ate and buy art, the germ of apprecia- 
tion will still be embedded in our school 
curriculum. It is here that the apprecia- 
tion of art in the home must be fos- 
tered. 


How much intelligent training in our 
schools has’ been accomplished: in this 
direction? ‘Certainly, very little-in the 
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past, or else we would not have a dearth 
of art buyers. Most schools have a course 
in elementary drawing which means 
drawing a cup and saucer in perspec- 
tive, or attempting to enhance the teach- 
er’s favorite posies. In more progressive 
schools the ability to express one’s self 
in any form is stressed. 

But what about the youngster who 
can’t draw a straight line and probably 
doesn’t want to? If we are going to 
foster children to create art and neglect 
those who show no inclination to draw, 
we are eliminating our future art buy- 
ers. In other words, the art market 
needs not only those who produce art, 
but those who will in time appreciate 
art enough to buy it. The guidance of 
the younger generation in the enjoyment 
and ownership of good art will, at least, 
assure the American artist of a more 
appreciative audience in the future. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP ESSENTIAL 
By Fred F. Brown 


Regarding ‘“‘subject matter,’ I know 
that most picture buyers want beauty— 
pictures they will enjoy living with. Yet, 
in the matter of selling art, I believe 
there can always be found a market, 
regardless of subject matter, for any 
painting that is the work of a real 
craftsman. To me, it is lack of crafts- 
manship, for which the omission of a 
few years of preliminary training is 
responsible, that is wrong with the work 
of many so-called modern painters who 
have rebelled against tight brush work, 
and who are striving without any foun- 
dation or background of study to pro- 
duce masterpieces. 


BLAME THE DEALER 
By J. W. F. Stoppelman 


I am disappointed that none of your 
readers has provided a manual for the 
really good artist, telling him how to 
find his place in this potential art 
market. 

Let us take it that a genuine artist, 
whose indubitable merits have been rec- 
ognized by a few isolated select, tries 
to join the ranks of his brother-artists 
on the American market. He will, in 
all probability, come to one of our 
larger centers and will blithely set 
about to show his wares. All he has to 
do is find a good, idealistic dealer who 
will give him an exhibition, and then 
the orders will come streaming in. 

But wait, What is happening? Since 
our artist is not blessed with a fair 
amount of ready cash, Dealer A. can’t 
possibly find a minute to see him. Not 
now. Maybe next year. Dealer B., hav- 
ing heard some talk of the artist’s 
work, receives him most courteously, 
but only to regret with a thousand well 
assorted regrets. He already has his 
“obligations.” Dealer C. is genuinely 
impressed. He would not mind taking 
the fellow’s work. But he quickly cal- 
culates how much he would lose by cut- 
ting out one of his paid-for, trashy 
shows, and how great a risk he runs in 
trying to sell a new man’s work. And 
so he, too, decides to do nothing about 


it. Maybe ‘next year, or whenever the - 


artist has committed some stunt by 
which his name comes before the public. 

From héfe onwards you may continue 
the story youtself. Until, ‘after many, 
many “Weary months,’ Dealér:-Z. (who 
has started: business ldst::-week and 
hasn't. any ‘ following), ‘faintly “discerns 
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the “lasting” qualities of the painter’s 
work, and decides to give the poor fel- 
low a show. By this time the disillu- 
sioned artist, hungry and embittered, 
would be mighty pleased if Old Nick 
himself offered him a one-man show— 
and he gratefully accepts. Results: a 
very excellent press and no sales; no 
commissions, no bread, no cheese, no 
encouragement. 

The obvious conclusion of my sad 
tale is, of course, that there is a good 
deal wrong in the way the good artist 
and the buying public have to meet and 
shake hands. Frankly, as long as the 
majority of art dealers are what they 
are, nothing will change in that re- 
spect. They’ll just go on dealing (the 
cards) and holding best hands them- 
selves. I, for one, cannot change them. 
But one thing I would beg them to do: 
change, at least, their name of art deal- 
ers, because they are not. They cannot 
be placed on one line with dealers in 
any other commodity. 

The art dealer, as a rule, takes no 
risks. He buys no stocks. 

May I humbly suggest, Mr. Editor, 
that if an honest, good, energetically 
applied method could be worked out 
for the distribution of real art (exclud- 
ing all mercenary dealers, favoritism 
and the exploitation of temporary pub- 
lic whims), many a good artist will at 
last reap the benefits that are in all 
fairness due to him. 


BLAME THE ARTIST 
By Harrison Hartley 


Having been an artist in the adver- 
tising and commercial art field for 30 
years, my slant on the subject may be 
a trifle different than the “art for art’s 
sake” boys. 

I believe that if works of art are cre- 
ated that are worthwhile the public 
will buy them, but they will have to 
be well done and not just a lot of daubs 
on canvas. These boys who have been 
slowly starving to death or are on 
W. P. A. might take a lesson from their 
cousins in art—the men who do and 
sell magazine illustrations and adver- 
tising art work. Half of the struggling 
artists never hear of men like Andrew 
Loomis, Frederick Mizen, Haddon Sund- 
blom, Walter Biggs, Pruett Carter, and 
many, many others who do illustrations 
and advertising art. And these men 
make from $1,000 per week and up, yep, 
up to $50,000 per year and better. The 
reason they are “in the money” is that 
the work they turn out is 100% good. 
It has real drawing in it and color, 
animation; and it comes nearer being 
real art than a lot of stuff you see in 
the art galleries. 

A manufacturer who puts an article 
on the market that does not sell, does 
not blame the buying public. He blames 
himself and corrects the article so that 
it will sell. 


BLAME THE PUBLIC 
By Giacomo Biancardo 


In reading the “letters to the editor,” 
I gathered that the public is no longer 
afraid to admit that it does not under- 
stand art. Also, they seem to have a 
common belief that no one else but the 
old masters could paint. They empha- 
size that since the artist of today does 


not paint: like the days of old, he should © 


be told what to paint by the public. They 
say there is so much bad art that it is 





confusing. Of course, there is bad art. 
Good art and bad art will always exist. 
Good art is often mistaken for bad, and 
visa versa. 

Music and literature have undergone 
the same ordeal that painting is under- 
going. The public lifted their voices to 
express dislike of what was being pro- 
duced. Where did it get them? The com- 
poser and writer continued producing 
what they felt should be expressed. The 
public saw this and later accepted their 
works with an air of understanding— 
and gained by them. 

It cannot be driven into their minds 
that the art of the old masters is the 
art of yesterday. They do not want to 
understand that art has risen from the 
Renaissance to the present. In those 
days the field was new; there was no 
camera. 


BLAME THE DECORATOR 
By Virginia Plummer 

In being around interior decorators 
I have found that they seldom buy 
paintings. They use decorative splashes 
purely for color and to match the cur- 
tains. There’s nothing wrong with using 
a picture for it’s color. But the reason 
decorators don’t buy paintings is be- 
cause they usually estimate a job and 
they can’t mark up pictures like fab- 
rics and chairs. Most people who em- 
ploy a decorator allow him to choose 
the pictures to complete the whole ef- 
fect. And he chooses the pictures for 
size of frame and color mostly. Even 
the decorators who teach in art schools 
are interested primarily in the effect. 


BLAME THE WORLD 
By E. Lewis Dales 

The development of mass production 
has put the handicraftsman in the tech- 
nologically unemployed class. While with 
the development of Science and its meth- 
ods of checks and balances the Poets 
have lost authority along with the Phi- 
losophers and Metaphysicians of the an- 
cient and honorable schools. 

Is the world, therefore, coming to an 
end? 

Curiously enough, at no time in this 
country has there been a more wide- 
spread interest in Culture (with a large 
C), especially among the women graced 
with their newly found leisure provided 
by the development of industrialization 
which in turn is considered the béte 
noire of the artists. 

Then, how many of the so-called art- 
ists who protest the newer order, buy 
the products of their fellow craftsmen? 
Of course, after paying the installments 
on their auto, radio and refrigerator, 
they may say they can’t afford to—but 
isn’t that about the same with their 
fellow citizens, Mr. and Mrs. Business- 
man? Within the limits of their respec- 
tive domestic budgets they each choose 
that which, to them, seems most desir- 
able, and present-day easel paintings are 
not, evidently, a popular choice—though 
they do attend art shows. 

There are not very many horses & 
buggies sold either these days, though 
horse shows are still fashionable. .. . 

If the primary consideration is for 
the welfare of the artist—that is, one 
who has certain talents combined with 
creative imagination—why not face the 
fact that our way of living has changed, 
and then encourage the artist to con- 
form.to the changed conditions? , 
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Silence: LOWELL BOBLETER 


Selected as St. Paul’s Membership Print 


THOUGH AUTUMN, 1941, will mark the 
beginning of the St. Paul Gallery and 
School of Art’s 18th season, that insti- 
tution will then start its second season 
in expanded quarters and with a match- 
ing expanded program. Now located in 
a lush old building on St. Paul’s lush 
Summit Avenue, the Gallery-School, 
supported mainly by wealthy Summit 
Avenue patrons, is expanding its sup- 
porting base. Principal method is 
through the spread of low-priced mem- 
berships. A recruiting inducement that 
should prove successful is the distribu- 
tion annually of memter prints. 

The first of these prints, now being 
distributed to supporters, is Lowell Bo- 
bleter’s Silence, a soundly composed 
drypoint rich in the overtones of moody 


That Fine Italian Hand 


A huge show of more than 500 ex- 
hibits is on view ti:rough the summer 
in the Cooper Union Museum, New 
York. Included are 300 designs for 
grandiose stage productions and 200 
informal figure drawings by early Ital- 
ian masters, many of whom have never 
been recorded in art history. 

The drawings are part of the mu- 
seum’s vast collection of works by early 
European artists which Dr. Rudolf Ber- 
liner, former assistant director of the 
Bavarian National Museum, is examin- 
ing and cataloguing. The exhibits date 
from 1500 to 1800, Dr. Berliner writes, 
and trace the influence of such masters 
as Raphael and Michaelangelo through 
three centuries of changing artistic con- 
ception, and show how the treatment of 
hands, feet and torsos varied from gen- 
eration to generation. 


BRUMMER 


55 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH 





winter silences (reproduced above). Us- 
ing the velvety black masses of trees 
and buildings as the basis of his de- 
sign, Bobleter deftly orchestrates areas 
of snow, securing accents and compo- 
sitional variety with filigree patterns of 
leaf-less tree branches against a white 
background. 

A member of the Society of Ameri- 
can Etchers and the Chicago Society 
of Etchers, Bobleter is known for his 
renditions of American landscape sub- 
jects. His work is represented in lead- 
ing public and private collections. 

A coincidence making the Member- 
ship Committee’s selection of Silence 
particularly appropriate is the fact that 
Bobleter is the St. Paul Gallery- 
School’s new executive director. 


Notes Sentiment Change 


Florence Davies of the Detroit News, 
putting a sensitive finger on the pulse 
of her city’s culture-minded citizens, 
has noticed in recent months a profound 
change-in public psychology. There is, 
she writes, a pronounced diminishing 
of “what-do-I-get-out-of-it” sentiment. 
Members and prospective members of 
the Detroit Museum Founders Society 
are in these troubled times more prone 
to ask “What can I give?” 

Miss Davies, in pointing out what 
contributing members “get out of” the 
Founders Society, listed: “a sense of 
the privilege of having a part in, in 
fact of being a part of, one of the great 
worth while things in this city; the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that one is support- 
ing and so forwarding the work of one 
of the great cultural agencies in one’s 
own immediate community.” 
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Pre-Historic Art Find 


OuT OF FRANCE via Time has come a 
series of photographs of an important 
new find: prehistoric cave murals ex- 
ecuted at about 30,000 B.C. (the Ear- 
ly Stone Age). Discovered by French 
schoolboys in a cavern near Montignac, 
Dordogne, the work is earlier by 10,000 
years than that in the famous cave at 
Altamira, Spain, and was executed dur- 
ing a glacial epoch when the last con- 
tinental ice sheet was crawling back 
from northern Germany and Britain. 

The artists were the Cro-Magnon 
men, the first to evolve an art, and the 
newly discovered cave, Time points out, 
“represents this glimmering dawn-cul- 
ture on the vastest scale yet found. Its 
significance, says U. S. Prehistorian 
George Grant MacCurdy, is that the ap- 
pearance of art ‘marks a distinct epoch 
in mental evolution.’ ” 

Time’s account continues: “The cav- 
ern murals are a form of sympathetic 
magic: depicting an animal gave the 
hunter power over it, made the kill eas- 
ier. In the eerie, torchlit, painted cham- 
bers, professional sorcerers led the hunt- 
ers in ceremonial dances before the 
chase. : 

“The pictured animals are always 
game, supremely important to a folk in 
a cold climate, ignorant of agriculture, 
crudely weaponed and without means 
of storing food. Commonest beast in 
cave murals is the horse, and bones in 
prehistoric garbage dumps show the 
horse was the chief game animal. In 
all cave art, male figures are far out- 
numbered by female figures, which were 
introduced only as symbols of fecun- 
a 

“The earliest cave pictures were not 
pamhted but scratched on walls with 
sharpened flints. Profiles were absolute 
with but single fore and hind legs, and 
lacking were such details as hooves, 
eyes, hair and nostrils. But as Aurigna- 
cian [early Cro-Magnon] scratching de- 
veloped into painting, remarkable so- 
phistication of draftsmanship appeared. 
In the Montignac group, stiffness of 
profile has relaxed and action abounds 
—the beasts run, leap, browse, swim, lie 
down, chew their cuds. . . To the 
Paleolithic artist, the more realistic 
was his picture, the more potent was 
its magic. 

“For painting, the cave surface was 
prepared by scraping; then the figure 
was scratched in. By flickering lamp- 
light the painters then went to work 
with three colors—black, red and yel- 
low oxides of iron and manganese. In- 
soluble in water, the pigments were 
mixed with grease. 

“In the Montignac cave, many tor- 
tured galleries still remain unexplored, 
many scratched figures still undeciph- 
ered. .. . Today archeologists are more 
eager than ever to continue their ex- 
plorations, but they fear that for years 
to come the prizes will fall only to 
French schoolboys.” 


BOOKINGS AVAILABLE 


One-Man and Group Shows 
Reasonable Rates 
ESTELLE NEWMAN GALLERY 


66 West 55 Street, New York 
DETAILED INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cutler: 
WILLARD CUMMINGS 


New England’s Own 


For Its important late summer ex- 
hibition, the L. D. M. Sweat Memorial 
Museum of Portland, Maine, has drawn 
upon two New England painters and a 
Boston gallery for exhibits of particu- 
lar interest to New England visitors. 
One section of the show, which remains 
on view through Sept. 6, comprises por- 
traits by Willard Cummings, a young 
painter working in a field long promi- 
nent in New England art; another is 
devoted to canvases by Karl] Zerbe, of 
the staff of the Boston Museum School, 
and a third to old ship pictures portray- 
ing some of the vessels that figured in 
early American shipping (loaned by 
Boston’s Vose Galleries). 

Cummings, though still in his 20s, has 
built up a large exhibition and portrait 
following, having received, since July, 
six commissions to be executed be- 
tween then and Oct. 1, the date the 
artist enters the Army as a draftee. 
In his Sweat Museum presentation are 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cut- 
ler, reproduced above; a sensitive Self- 
Portrait; a vivid, solidly constructed 
study, Mrs. Frances MacVeagh, and, 
among other canvases, Country Fire, 
picturing a youth racing down a dusty 
road toward a fire. 

Critical reaction to Cummings’ work 
has been double-edged: (1) Dorothy 
Adlow of the Christian Science Monitor 
finds that his portraits “come alive;” 
their features are “mobile;” the artist’s 
style “recalls many sources,” and he 
“prefers to fulfill his obligations in ade- 
quate, forthright and convincing per- 
sonal portrayal. The ‘modern’ touches 
add flair and piquancy, but the basic 
naturalism is there.” (2) The Boston 
Post’s critic wrote that “there is a cer- 
tain quality in most of Mr. Cummings’ 
canvases, but mannerisms that might 
well be dispensed with are still ap- 
parent. His drawing, although better 
than in some earlier exhibitions, still 
leaves room for improvement as does 
his color.” Cummings, concluded the 
Post writer, “shows progress.” 

Zerbe, who first gained fame in his 
native Germany, came to this country 
in 1934 when Hitler began removing 
his paintings from German museums. 
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Zerbe’s work, wrote the critic in the 
Portland Telegram, “has power, imag- 
ination and, richness of color, as paint- 
ings like Washington Square, St. Philip, 
Charlestown, and Broad Street, well il- 
lustrate. A satirical strain appears in 
Roi Bohemien with its thin-faced half- 
pathetic mountebank in mask and gilt 
crown. He has a perception of beauty 
in the commonplace, seen in After the 
Rain, and a certain pleasure in the 
purely grotesque, as demonstrated in 
his Clown.” 


De Molin and Solomon 


Opening the exhibition season at the 
Vendome Galleries in New York is a dou- 
ble debut in which Arrigo de Molin and 
Hyde Solomon are making their bows as 
individual exhibitors (to Sept. 16). Both 
are showing figures and landscapes, 
with Solomon adding still lifes which, 
through their subtle color and their im- 
aginative orchestration of semi-abstract 
forms, strike the artist’s most reward- 
ing note. The same qualities help make 
Lincoln Square, a study of an El sta- 
tion, one of Solomon’s best—if not most 
original—exhibits. 

De Molin ranges in color from the 
pale, ghostly hues of his Derelict, to the 
murky tones of The Storm, and in sub- 
ject matter, from a conventional Moth- 
er and Child composition to The Or- 
phan, a deft, original canvas in which 
a lone kitten roams through a deserted, 
bomb-wrecked town. Most mature De 
Molin performance is his Spring Flow- 
ers a Marshesque study in which a 
fresh, eager-faced young girl is framed, 
in a New York subway train, by a con- 
trasting array of hard, life-bitten char- 
acters. 


Swiss Art Moved to Safety 


Though the Swiss borders have so far 
held the ravages of Europe’s war in 
check, that nation has taken precautions 
to protect the art treasures housed in 
its museums. Already, according to a 
recent dispatch printed in the New 
York Herald Tribune, all the noted can- 
‘vases of Basel’s museums have been 
moved to Berne, as have also the 250 
works in the famous Oscar Reinhart 
collection. 

Many of the rarer cultural and histor- 
ic possessions of the Swiss National Mu- 
seum at Zurich have been moved to 
hide-aways in central Switzerland, while 
other treasures are in the museum’s base- 
ment, packed and crated for hasty re- 
moval. Even the collections owned by 
the Museum of Art and History at Ge- 
neva, which during the Spanish Civil 
War housed the possessions of the Pra- 
do, have been taken to cities deemed 
safer in view of the rotting of Europe’s 
political and social structure. 


De Young’s Hall of Arms 


Handsomely designed and decorated 
arms and armor of medieval Europe, 
Japan, China, Persia, Africa, the Pa- 
cific Islands and Indian America now 
fill the newly opened Hall of Arms in 
the de Young Museum in San Francisco. 
European implements for battle-field 
blood-letting range, in the displays, from 
ivory inlaid crossbows to the brutal ma- 
chine guns and lethal trench mortars of 
the World War. 














The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 
Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Four sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 
SIZES AND PRICES 
Postage Paid in United States 


Size A for 14 x 19 inch matzs............ $2.50 
Size B for 16 x 22 inch mats............ $2.50 
Size C for 18 x 22 inch matse............ $3.00 
Size D for 20 x 24 inch mats............ $3.50 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


EXHISITION 


Paintings ¢ Watercolors « Drawings 


by MIDTOWN GROUP 


MIDTOWN 


A. D. GRUSKIN, Director 
605 Madison Ave. (bet. 57 & 58 Sts.) N. Y. 


SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 
Thr: September 15 

Historicai Museum and 

Works by Maine Artists 


THE BRICK STORE MUSEUM 


Route 1 Kennebunk, Maine 









DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to 


suit the individual painting. 

Surprisingly moderate rates. 
MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 


FOR ONLY 
$10 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 
RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 


UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. [SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 
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Morning in Wingaersheek: SuSuMU HIROTA 


Picked for Honors at Rockport Annual 


THE Rockport ART ASSOCIATION, which 
has this summer been winning praise 
for the substantial nature of its ex- 
hibitions, is, until Sept. 8, presenting in 
its Old Tavern Galleries the second edi- 
tion of its 21st annual show. A seven- 
man jury, chairmaned by Aldro T. Hib- 
bard and comprising Gifford Beal, Les- 
ter G. Hornby, William Potter, Ger- 
trude Tonsberg, Prescott Jones and An- 
tonio Cirino, allotted the $50 Tonesberg 
Prize for the best oil to Susumu Hiro- 
ta’s rich-textured Morning in Wingaer- 
sheek and the $25 Parsons Prize for the 
best print to Alan Crane’s rhythmic, 
shadow-patterned Taxco Road. 

Besides the Hirota prize-winner, Al- 
ice Lawton of the Boston Post drew 
editorial attention to other landscape 
exhibits, including Antonio Cirino’s Old 
Rockport, Marian P. Sloane’s Rolling 
Country, Hibbard’s Moonlit Snow and 
Anthony Thieme’s Maine Street, Rock- 
port. 

The Rockport and Gloucester harbors 
provided effective material for Reynolds 
Beal, Jeannette B. Irving and Harold 
Rotenberg, while Fred G. Jennings and 
Claude L. Payzant were mentioned by 
the Post critic for their ship canvases. 
The sea figured in a large section of the 
show, and of these units, Stanley Wood- 
ward’s Summer Sea, wrote Miss Law- 
ton, “ranks among outstanding oils, 
masterly in its coloring, atmosphere, 
and delicacy of high-flung surf against 
dark, solid rock masses.” Other notable 
marines were contributed by Galan J. 
Perrett, Peter Koster and Gilbert C. 
Emery. 

Figure subjects selected by Miss Law- 
ton for special mention included Um- 
berto Romano’s Psyche and the Sculp- 
tor, Paul Manship’s sculpture portrait 
of Elizabeth Manship, Richard Recchia’s 


Order Now 
1941 
YEAR BOOK 


A 72-page brochure containing 10 
color reproductions and 110 black and 
white reproductions of American Art. 


PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


sculptured head Dawn, Jane Freeman’s 
The Deserted Love, and works by Mar- 
guerite P. Gravas, Wilbur F. Noyes, 
Irina P. Tolford, Mildred C. Jones, Mar- 
guerite S. Pearson and John N. Falloni. 

Edward Alden Jewell of the New 
York Times wrote that much of the 
work in the Rockport show “is pleasant 
and capable, not galvanizingly creative; 
but you may encounter now and then 
a painting that comes uncomfortably 
near upsetting the somnolent Summer 
rhythm.” Jewell listed as “high spots” 
of the exhibition, canvases by Herbert 
P. Barnett, Erma Allen, Samuel F. 
Hershey and Esther Williams. 


Wolcott’s Boston Mural 


Pragmatic Surrealism is the term John 
G. Wolcott, New England artist, applies 
to his mural which was unveiled in the 
lobby of the Park Square Building, Bos- 
ton, this summer. Wolcott believed that 
the serious possibilities of surrealism had 
not yet been realized, that fashionable 
practitioners of the ism had been too 
content with the vague, “everybody’s 
guess” objective. It was more interest- 
ing to him to use the surprising methods 
of surrealism to illustrate concrete 
facts about Boston’s development as a 
capital of commerce and culture. 

Wolcott left out the conventional ma- 
terial of New England murals and sought 
new subject matter in telling Boston’s 
story. Instead of harping on the Puri- 
tans he shows the landing of a Royal 
governor with a handsome household. 
Instead of once again bringing in the 
Tea Party, Wolcott traces the influence 
of Asiatic culture, the religious idea of 
the 19th century immigrants, the puz- 
zling gift of a Van Gogh to the Boston 
Museum, and several other items often 
missed from the Boston mural horoscope. 

Wolcott, a resident of Lowell, is Mas- 
sachusetts Chairman of the American 
Artists Professional League. 


NUMBER 10 GALLERY 


19 East 56th Street @ Plaza 8-1910 


The Gallery announces three openings 
for membership beginning October. 
Artists are urged to inquire early. 


Art and the War 


DoroTHy GRAFLY, Philadelphia Record 
critic, recently surveyed the field of art 
in the light of the European war, and 
concluded that in one department, at 
least, the conflict may prove a vitaliz- 
ing factor for American art. The Cres- 
son, Rome and Abbey scholarships, 
which formerly enabled students to 
travel and study in Europe, are now 
limited in scope to the Americas, with 
the result that the contemporary stu- 
dent, more keenly than any before him, 
is aware of his own land and its wealth 
of source material. 

“Perhaps,” Miss Grafly wrote, “there 
will be less of value in museum ma- 
terial, but what may be lost in ac- 
quaintance with Raphael and Rubens, 
Velasquez and Hals, the Impressionists 
and the School of Paris should be com- 
pensated in new viewpoints and new 
contacts with life in the Americas. In 
the long run, life, rather than art, pro- 
vides the basis for creative effective- 
ness. 

“If World War II does nothing more 
for American art at least it will have 
forced upon our training schools seri- 
ous consideration of the country, itself, 
as an educational force. 

“It is one of those strange cultural 
anomalies that, at a time when, politi- 
cally, America moves away from iso- 
lation, practically, her art becomes more 
self contained.” 


Museums Buy Hearst Art 


Several important American mu- 
seums are among the buyers reported 
by Gimbel Brothers, New York de- 
partment store now dispersing the fab- 
ulous Hearst Collection. Prominent 
among them is the Metropolitan, which 
in its June Bulletin announced the ac- 
quisition of two Egyptian vases dated 
1420-1411 B.C. 

Other sales include a stained glass 
panel depicting St. Martin and the Beg- 
gar, to the Baltimore Museum; a col- 
lection of Roman lamps, to Princeton 
University; a group of bronzes to Pea- 
body Museum, Harvard University; rare 
silver to the Newark Museum, and a 
Chippendale mahogany commode to the 
Philadelphia Museum. 


Keen Feminine Surety 


Alexander Fried, San Francisco E2- 
aminer critic, writing of Geneve Rix- 
ford Sargeant’s exhibition at the San 
Francisco Museum: “It’s pleasant to see 
quiet professional work in a room that 
too often is filled with aesthetic preten- 
tions, more or less intelligent, that turn 
out half-baked. Mrs. Sargeant is not 
modish, nor is she stodgy. With all its 
feminine grace, her work has a keen 
live surety.” 


Opening September 15 
PAINTINGS 


PAUL L. CLEMENS 


PERLS GALLERY 
8634 Sunset Boulevard 
Hollywood, California 
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Who Done It? 


ALTHOUGH artists, as demonstrated in 
the readers’ forums in the last and 
present issues of THE Art DiceEst, be- 
moan the dying out of America’s desire 
to own art, the fact is that in certain 
of the upper strata of our underworld 
there is still extant a strong desire for 
possession. Whether to live with it or 
not, the Dicest is not prepared to 
state; but to possess it, yes. 

For proof, doubting Thomases are re- 
ferred to Captain Daniel E. Sickles, 
New York business man and collector. 
First reports were that Captain Sick- 
les returned recently to New York 
from a trip to California, only to dis- 
cover that in the meantime burglars 
of high aesthetic taste had visited his 
hotel apartment and made off with 
three works: Gainsborough’s portrait, 
Lord Charles Manners, Fourth Duke of 
Rutland; the same artist’s landscape 
of The Wayfarer, and a Flemish work, 
Portrait of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, ascribed to the workshop of 
Roger van der Weyden. The Gainsbor- 
ough portrait, often referred to as The 
Black Boy, was insured for $25,000, the 
landscape for $4,000 and the Flemish 
portrait, for $15,000. The police were 
soon on the job. 

As reported in the May ‘1, 1939, Arr 
Dicest, the last named example was 
sold in the Lachovski sale at the 
American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries for $2,500. Gainsborough’s 
Black Boy brought $3,400 at the same 
gallery during the Emma Rockefeller 
McAlpin sale in November, 1935. 

Captain Sickles, son. of a Civil War 
general, is an official in the Langley 
Aviation Corp. of Port Washington, L. 
I, and the Saint Cyr Machine Gun Com- 
pany of California. He was one of the 
witnesses to testify against Milton B. 
Logan, last president of the American 
Art Association-Anderson Galleries, 
when the latter was involved in the 
grand larceny trial that brought about 


the auction house’s downfall. 
* * a 


The Case Is Solved 


The postscript to the picture robbery 
was written 10 days after the report to 
the police. Captain Sickles’ maid, Marie 
Hauser, who had originally “discovered” 
the absence of the three canvases, con- 
fessed that, as the New York Sun put 
it, “in a fit of pique’ she had removed 
the works from her employer’s apart- 
ment and taken them to his Long Island 
summer home where she burned them. 

_ The pictures, the Sun’s account con- 
tinued, “are unreplaceable, and the maid 
said she took them knowing that their 
loss would hurt Capt. Sickles. She in- 
sisted that she loved Mrs. Sickles and 
the Sickles children, but hated her em- 
ployer.” She didn’t state her emotional 
reaction to art. 

The Sun account continues: “After 
brooding over some means of injuring 
him for several days, she slashed the 
canvases from their frames and took 
them to the Hampton Bays cottage 
where she burned them. Then she re- 
turned to town and reported the pic- 
tures missing.” 

So, the pictures aren't possessed by an 
underworld character after all. Thus in 
anti-climax ends what might have been 
melodrama along the art front. 
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Art in Defense 


Topay, when the entire nation is 
swinging enthusiastically into defense 
activities, the WPA art projects are 
gearing themselves closely to that 
swing, and in so doing are demonstrat- 
ing how vital a part of the community 
an intelligently managed art center can 
become. 

Among the leaders in this new phase 
of WPA art activity is the Florida Art 
Project, which five years ago abandoned 
art museum traditions and strove to 
make itself an integral part of com- 
munity life. Now that many communi- 
ties are greatly expanded through the 
presence of Army, Navy and Coast 
Guard units, the art centers are per- 
forming valiant service. Effectiveness 
of the Florida program is attested by 
attendance, which, in September 1940, 
averaged 25,000 per month, but during 
May of this year averaged 88,000. 

The Jacksonville Center, under the 
direction of Albert S. Kelley, organizes 
nationally important exhibitions, and 
for the special benefit of the large num- 
ber of service men stationed in the vi- 
cinity, provides free refreshments. En- 
tertainments, dancing classes and dra- 
matic presentations are offered, and 
the Center sends traveling exhibitions 
to all military establishments that re- 
quest them. 

Reports Helen L. Turner of the Jack- 
sonville Center: “Recreation halls, host- 
ess houses, officers’ rooms, dining rooms 
and guest houses in U. S. Naval Sta- 
tions, Coast Guard Barracks and Army 
and Navy Air Bases in more than 20 
military locations throughout Florida 
have been hung with some of the finest 
examples of the work of American art- 
ists at the request of military officials 
who have expressed deep appreciation 
for this art program service. . . . The 
boys also create their own art forms in 
classes provided in gallery studios of 
the WPA Art Project and in classes 
conducted on camp sites. 

“Interest in art activity and its value 
in maintaining military morale is evi- 
denced by the continuing requests com- 
ing from. Army and Navy authorities 
for more exhibits, more classes, more 
art lectures and special events.” 

But these services, Miss Turner ex- 
plains, are not all. Creative design and 
production of necessary defense materi- 
als—silk screen signs, arm bands, post- 
ers, insignia, coats of arms, etc.—is an- 
other important phase of the Florida 
Art Project program. 


Whistler Guild Exhibits 


The Whistler Guild of Artists, which 
has its headquarters at Whistler’s birth- 
place in Lowell (Mass.) and has become 
one of the most active art organizations 
in New England, exhibited paintings and 
wood carvings at the Concord Art Cen- 
ter during August. 

DeMerritte A. Hiscoe, professor at 
Tufts College, displayed several interpre- 
tations of the sea and ships; Carl F. 
Turner, wood carver of horses and oxen 
for table ornaments, proved his sympa- 
thy for his subject; bold portraiture 
characterizéd Helen Weld’s ‘painting of 
Mrs. Charles Fairbanks of Lowell; a feel- 
ing for’ drama pervaded Murder House, 
a sea coast view by John G. Wolcott. 
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Water Color by Rudolf Bauer 


MUSEUM OF 
NON-OBJECTIVE 
PAINTINGS 


24 EAST 54 STREET, N. Y. C. 


OPEN DAILY 10-6 
SUNDAYS 12-6 
CLOSED MONDAYS ADMISSION FREE 





WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC 


PAINTINGS AND 
WORKS OF ART 


Old Panelling Old Wallpapers 


Period and Modern Decorations 


19 East 64th Street 
New York City 


Paris London 
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NEW YORK CITY 
Free Loan Exhibition 
PAINTINGS, BRONZES, SCULPTURES 
MEDALS, PLACQUES, COINS 
Egyptian to 20th Century 


Through September, 
9 A. M. TO 5 P. M. DAILY 











nealind colors 


NO FINER COLORS MADE 


IF YOU VALUE BRILLIANCY, PERMANENCE 
AND STRENGTH AT LOW COST, USE 
N 


EALIND OIL & WATER COLORS—ABSO- 
LUTELY AS REPRESENTED—THE FINEST 
ARTIST’S COLORS POSSIBLE T' — 


FROM TWO TO FIVE TIMES AS 
LONG AS FILLED COLORS, MAKING THEM 
LESS EXPENSIVE. 
WRITE FOR OUR FOLDER & PRICE LIST 
RETAIL DEALERS SOLICITED 


nealind colors * chester springs, pa. 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
GALLERIES 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 


> 


600 Madison Ave. New York City 
(at 57th Street) 





COMPETENT ARTISTS INVITED 


The Guy Mayer Gallery, beginning November, 
will act as agent for a few fine painters and 
printmakers. Artists who feel their work worthy 
of national representation are invited to write 
at once for details. 


GUY E. MAYER GALLERY 


51 East 57th Street @© New York City 


MODERN FRENCH 
PAINTINGS 


CARROLL CARSTAIRS 
11 East 57th Street, New York City 





Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


ARTISTS MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 









Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 


TRENT ENGRAVING CO. 


[Cut makers to Tue Art Diczst] 
Specialists in 
FINE HALF TONES 
for Artists, Art Dealers and Publishers 
Your inquiry solicited 
229 8S. WARREN ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


CLAYS - PLASTELENA - TOOLS 


MODELING SUPPLIES 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
STEWART CLAY COMPANY, INC. 


631 E. 16th St. New York, N. Y. 





Museums on Ice 


By Margery Currey 


Why don’t they come to the museum, 
the myriads of people who should be 
pushing endlessly through the whirling 
doors? A million, two million, living in 
or near the city, and where are the five 
per cent of these, even one per cent, 
whose curiosity or interest is sharpened 
to see what is inside the white marble 
edifice out on the boulevard? 

In the typical art museum of any 
large city are treasures for every taste 
and interest. Each tapestry in the price- 
less collection could come alive with its 
adventure or love story for even the 
most insatiable thrill-seeker. In another 
collection, a touching story is revealed 
as one looks upon the actual burial ac- 
coutrements of a little Egyptian prin- 
cess of 4,000 years ago, with the skele- 
ton of her tiny pet gazelle found beside 
her own when the tomb was opened, 
showing her box of playthings put there 
to amuse her through eternity. The col- 
or tumult in a museum’s collection of 
Impressionist paintings would be a rol- 
ler-coaster ride for*many a supposedly 
stolid soul. 

Crowds gather on street corners over 
less sensational matters. And crowds 
could be drawn into museums to satisfy 
the same human curiosity, then be con- 
verted to art. Ring bells in the market- 
place, flutter out banners, tell the mu- 
seum story in headlines! The precious 
gift of art is for everyone. 

Or does the museum belong only to 
its few hundred dues-paying members? 
Or to that still more select group, its 
trustees? May visitors come only by 
special arrangement? Lots of people do 
think that. But one is courageous, and 
goes. He feels himself, perhaps, an in- 
truder in these vast halls. He whispers 
as he talks to his companion. The 
guards are watching him. He is self- 
conscious. His feet hurt. Benches are 
few and hard. Countless pictures are 
hung alons on walls and there are 
things in cases, pretty things. What’s all 
this fuss about art anyway? O well, he 
can endure this yearly (or too often 
once-in-a-lifetime) journey—it will soon 
be over, thank goodness! If only, alas, 
the magic story of even one treasure 
could have been given him! 

To the average person (we occur 
by the million) museum art is vastly 
benefited by comfortable shoes, easy 
companionship, familiar surroundings, 
friendly atmosphere. Art acceptance, 
the tim’rous beastie, is frightened away 
by physical or mental discomfort or by 
self-consciousness, in the lofty museum 
realm of superior beings. To ease our 
feelings here, we would be slightly 
jocular—whirl a pirouette, upset some- 
body’s dignity. 

Yet the Lady Art is really a likeable 
minx of countless winning graces, not 
an unapproachable muse—first cousin, 
perhaps, to friendly House Decoration, 
familiar to us all, who will arrange for 
us one of the museum’s fine landscapes 
in a grouping of furniture and acces- 
sories, with the picture suggesting the 
colers and textures and atmosphere of 
a room. Might there not be several such 
groupings, here and there in the gal- 
leries? 

What delight would be afforded count- 
less visitors if, let us say, the Metro- 






politan Museum would temporarily re- 4 


move from its gallery wall the beau- 
tiful Imaginary Landscape by Cornelis 
Massys, and show it apart in an inti- 
mate setting above an antique Flemish 
table, with nearby draperies in blue- 
green velvet matching its sky tones, 
and on the table a jar of roses with 
their rich glossy foliage, and a large 
leather portfolio jewel-studded. 

Let museums keep two or more such 
groupings always successively on view, 
featuring different treasures from the 
collections, each item enhancing the 
beauty of the others; informal daily 
talks to be given by members of the 
staff. What visitor could feel estranged 
or shy in the presence of settings like 
these, quite home-like and recognizable 
—especially if there were a few com- 
fortable seats placed nearby! 


In any community there are simple 
ways to overcome indifference to the 
museum. It is easy to appoint a specific 
staff member, alive to the “story” back 
of almost any item there, to send regu- 
larly to local newspapers a sheet con- 
taining news items, announcements of 
museum events and interesting bits con- 
nected with the museum. Editors wel- 
come accurate and lively information 
about art doings. Unadorned announce- 
ments are better than no announce- 
ments, but why let good story material 
go to waste! What if it is sensational 
—the news story will bring people in to 
see; and curiosity seekers may become 
art converts. 

Culture is today widely popularized 
by the radio; even if the museum can- 
not afford its own radio time, broad- 
casting stations and columnists of the 
air will allot time for museum news. 


Would it be feasible—here’s heresy! 
—to invite leaders of lively groups to 
stage now and then their merry-mak- 
ings in the halls—a colorful fiesta, a 
pageant or cantata, a community sing? 
Very disturbing, of course, to routine; 
but at how great gain in increased pub- 
lic affection for the museum! 

Informal talks given outside the mu- 
seum by staff members, about pictures 
or anything else in the collections that 
is beautiful or interesting or rare are 
unrivaled salesmen of the museum idea. 

The feeling today is still too general 
that the art museum is austere, chilly, 
exclusive, patronizing in its personnel 
and guarded by authorities suspicious 
of strangers who enter. 

In this persistent prejudice people 
unjustly rate art museums, whose di- 
rectors are in general whole-hearted in 
their hope to be of service to the many. 
But whatever the reason, the graphic 
arts alone are awesome to the average 
man; not music, nor writing, nor the 
drama nor the dance has thus gar- 
mented herself in white samite. Let Art 
change to a hostess gown! The sup- 
port needed by the museum is the af- 
fection and pride—and attendance—of 
the many: average housewives, aver- 
age business men, average youths, av- 
erage people from everywhere; else it 
is no real support. Familiarity and 
comfort of atmosphere and warmth of 
welcome must lure into the building 
these thousands of museum strangers, 
with due regard for their timidities, 
their tired feet, their self-consciousness, 
their pomposities—all those personal 
eccentricities that the mere mention of 
art so magically calls forth. 
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Where to Show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date—The Editor. 


Chicago, Ill. 


CHICAGO SOCIETY OF ETCHERS’ 5th 
MINIATURE PRINT EXHIBITION, Nov. 
1-30. Open to all members. Media: all 
metal plate media, no print to be more 
than 3 x 5 inches nor to be priced at more 
than $5. Last date for receiving prints: 
Oct. 20. For information write James 
Swann, 2343 Geneva Terrace, Apt. 311-E, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CINCINNATI'S 48th ANNUAL, Nov. 8 to 
Dec. 7, at Cincinnati Museum. Jury. Me- 
dia: oil, watercolor & sculpture. Prizes 
not announced. Last date for receipt of 
ecards: Oct. 14; for arrival of exhibits: 
Oct. 20. For information write Walter H. 
Siple, Director, Cincinnati Art Museum, 
Cincinnati. 


Dallas, Texas 


DALLAS’ 1st PRINT ANNUAL, Nov. 2-30, 
Dallas Museum. Open to all Texas print- 
makers. Jury. All print media eligible. $100 
purchase & other awards. Last date for 
return of cards: Oct. 25. Dates for re- 
ceiving entries: Oct. 16-26. For informa- 
tion write Mrs. John Morgan, Dallas Mu- 
seum of Art, Dallas, Texas, 


Massillon, Ohio 


MASSILLON MUSEUM’S 6th ANNUAL, Nov. 
1 to Dec. 1. Open to present and former 
residents of Clark and its surrounding 
counties. All media. No fee. Jury. Prizes. 
Last date for arrival of submissions: Oct. 
23. For data write Albert E. Hise, cura- 
tor, Massillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio. 


New York, N. Y. 


ALLIED ARTISTS’ 28th ANNUAL, Nov. 1- 
15, Fine Arts Galleries, New York. Open 
to all American artists. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture & mural 
designs. Date for arrival of entries: Oct. 
27. For blanks and complete data ad- 
dress Harry E. Olsen, 321 East 44th St., 
New York City. 

ACADEMY OF ALLIED ARTS’ lith AU- 
TUMN EXHIBITION, Oct. 2-20. Open to 
all artists. Media: oil & watercolor. Last 
day for receiving entry cards: Sept. 20. 
For information & entry blanks write Leo 
Nadon, director, 349 W. 86th St., New 
York City. 

VETERANS’ THIRD ANNUAL, Nov. 1-20, 
Fine Arts Gallery. Jury. Media: oil, water- 
color, sculpture, prints. All veterans of 
World War I eligible. Last date for return 
of entry blanks: Nov. 1. For blanks and 
full data write Frederic A. Williams, 58 
W. 57th St., New York City. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF MINIA- 
TURE PAINTERS 40th ANNUAL, Nov. 
2 to Dec. 7, at Pennsylvania Academy. 


Permalba 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
An Artists’ Permanent White 


* + + possessing chemical and _ physical 
properties not attained in any other 


Opaque White Pigment. 


INERT—UNCHANGE- 
ABLE 


Catalog 
} Vol. 700 and 
} Color Cards 


September 1, 1941 


Jury. Medals, cash awards and purchase 
awards. All artists eligible. Last date for 
return of entry cards: Sept. 29. Last date 
for arrival of exhibits: Oct. 11. For cards 
and full information write A. Margaretta 
Archambault, Secretary, 1714 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE’S AMERICAN 


PAINTING EXHIBITION, opens Oct. 23, 
1941, at Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Open to American citizens who have 
not previously shown in a Carnegie Inter- 
national. Medium: oil. Jury. $3,200 in 
prizes. For data write Carnegie Institute, 
Department of Fine Arts, Pittsburgh. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES FH!) TOGRAPHIC 


SALON, Oct. 29 to Nov. 16. San Francisco 
Museum. Open to photographers from 
West-of-the-Rockies States. Jury. Dates 
for arrival of entries: Oct. 7 & 8. For 
blanks and full data write Douglas Mac- 
Agy, San Francisco Museum, Civic Center, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM'S 10th CERAMIC AN- 


NUAL, Oct. 18 to Nov. 12. Open to all 
ceramic artists of the U. S., South Amer- 
ica and Canada, Fee: $2. Jury. Cash prizes. 
Last date for arrival of entries: Sept. 23. 
For entry blanks and full information 
write Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Competitions 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine 


Arts competition for $26,000 commission 
for 27 panels for the Rincon Annex P. O. 
in San Francisco. Open to all American 
artists. Closing date: Oct. 1. For full in- 
formation write Section of Fine Arts 
Public Buildings Administration, Federal 
Works Agency, Washington, D. C. 


CERAMIC POST OFFICE MURAL: Chicago 


Institute announces a $4,000 ceramic mu- 
ral competition for the Chicago Uptown 
Postal Station; open to all American ce- 
ramic artists. Closing date: Jan. 15, 1942. 
For blueprints and complete data write 
Meyric R. Rogers, The Art Institute of 
Chicago, Chicago, Il. 


UNIVERSITY SCHOLARSHIPS: 10 tuition 


scholarships (value, each: $200) for year 
1941-42 at American University, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Open to all high school gradu- 
ates. Closing date: Sept. 17. For blanks 
and full information write Box 102, Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. iE 


ART SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS: New Or- 


leans art school scholarships covering one 
year’s tuition in painting, drawing and 
lithography. Open to men and women be- 
tween 18 and 30 who meet entrance re- 
quirements. For entry blanks, write im- 
mediately to the New Orleans Art School 
Educational Committee, 612 Royal St., New 
Orleans, La. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


PATRONIZE YOUR NEAREST WEBER DEALER 





Connah, Teacher 


Douc.Las J. CONNAH, painter and since 
1925 co-director of New York’s Ameri- 
can School of Design, died in his Hotel 
Chelsea studio in New York Aug. 29. 
He was 70 years old. 

Born in New York in 1871, Connah 
left, after completing his schooling, for 
Europe, where he studied art in the 
Royal academies of Weimar, Diisseldorf 
and London, and later at the Academie 
Julien in Paris. Returning to the United 
States in 1896, he became associated 
with William Merritt Chase, founder of 
the New York School of Art, an institu- 
tion Connah later (until 1911) headed. 
He was instrumental in founding other 
schools in New York and Boston, and 
for a while, in the latter city, he shared 
a studio with John Singer Sargent. Con- 
nah was also a friend of Whistler. Dur- 
ing his long career of teaching he aided 
in directing the talents of such leaders 
as George Bellows, Rockwell Kent, Guy 
Péne DuBois, W. T. Benda, Kenneth 
Hayes Miller and Charles W. Haw- 
thorne. 

Connah, twice married, was twice di- 
vorced. Surviving are three sons of his 
first marriage: Douglas D., John F., and 
William L. Connah; and two daughters: 
Nora L. and Kay H. Connah. 


Heroes of Medicine 


Dean Cornwell, one of America’s 
most popular muralists, is starting 
work on his third large easel painting 
in the series “Pioneers of American 
Medicine,” depicting the heroes of 
American medicine as a commission 
from the Philadelphia pharmaceutical 
house of John Wyeth and Brothers. 
The new painting, for which Cornwell 
went to Cuba to do research, will be 
based upon the lives of Dr. Carlos Fin- 
lay and Major Walter Reed, conquerors 
of yellow fever. 


The entire series is expected to take 
between ten and fifteen years to com- 
plete, one painting being done each 
year. Finished canvases are loaned to 
medical schools and societies. 














OIL—WATER 
TEMPERA—PASTEL 
AQUA PASTEL 





Made Exclusively by 
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SUNRAY 


It is much easier to select 
your supplies from the 
new American-made Sun- 
Ray tracing, drawing and 
art papers, bristol boards, 
charcoal papers, tracing 
paper tablets, stipple 
boards and others. Ask 
your dealer for samples 
and prices. 





STEINER PAPER 
CORP. 
50-52 Franklin Street, N. Y.C. 


CEPA LT TL TH 


Art museums in every part of th 
United States depend on Budworth 


to pack and ship their exhibitions. 
They can’t take chances. Neither 
can you! This service is available 


gallery 


to you, whether 


Or artist. 


nlector. 


For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


j 


|W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


| 424 West 52nd St., New York City 
Mies 


ASMUSSEN & SON 


Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 


410 East 32nd Street, WN. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
15c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. 











THE ADVERTISING MINDED ARTIST is 
qualified to make the most money. Many have 
graduated from this long established schoo]. Com- 
mon school education sufficient. Send for free 
booklet outlining home study course and require- 
ments. Page-Davis School of Advertising, 1315 
Michigan Avenue, Dept. 1796, Chicago, Ilinois 
STEER HOKNS for sale—Six foot spread, Pol- 
ished and mounted, Rare decoration, Texas 
Longhorn cattle now extinct. Free Photo. Lee 
Bertillion, Mineola, Texas 
STUDIO, WILL RENT, part-time, for classes 
or individual, monthly. Kalish, 58 West 57th 
Street 
ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 


rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave.. New York. 


NEW colored water color 
pers. Write for 
140 Sullivan Street 
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pastel and chalk pa- 
sample booklets. Fredrix Co., 
New York. 








Hot Night in July: M. HIRSCHFIELD 
Lent by Sidney Janis 


Is It Art or Curio? 


THE EXHIBITION of American “primi- 
tive” paintings selected by Sidney Janis 
for the San Francisco Museum in Au- 
gust caused the city’s art critics to do 
a little deep cogitating as they strove 
to evaluate the relative merit of pro- 
fessional and amateur art (see August 
1 DIGEST). 

R. D. Turnbull of the Argonaut went 
to see the show with “feelings of keen 
anticipation,” but came away “some- 
what bored and disappointed.” His trou- 
ble was that, like the Irishman, too 
much of a good thing is too much. For, 
“though there are some superb things 
in the show, there seemed to be much 
too much of a pretty well standardized 
muchness.” 

Turnbull’s departing reaction was: 
“Naiveté and simplicity are often very 
charming in small doses, but they are 
apt to cloy and become mere simpering 
cuteness if pushed to extremes. And 
then again, naive painting always has 
about it a sort of crude staring intensity 
which makes it stand out amid banal 
painting, but which defeats itself in a 
large show where almost every picture 
stares at you with that same discon- 
certing harsh crudity. 

“Also practically all such painting is 
done with immense effort and often 
with incredible patience in the work- 
ing out of laborious detail, and while 
this is always a delightful change from 
the slick subterfuges of the hardboiled 
professional painter, a whole room full 
of such patently worked-over and 
worked-over and labored-over and ag- 
onized-over pictures is apt to produce 
a sensation of extreme fatigue before 
you have seen one half of it.” 

Despite this harshness of sentiment, 
Turnbull put the show on his “must” 
list and singled out for praise William 


Doriani, Meyer Hiler and M. Hirschfield 
(whose nude appears at your left). 

On the other hand, Emilia Hodel of 
the San Francisco News was charmed 
by the “fantasy and sincerity” of the 
exhibits. She quoted this definition: 
“Art is emotion, passed through thought, 
shaped into concrete form and then 
conveyed—still as emotion—to the on- 
looker.” 

Following through on her definition, 
Miss Hodel wrote that too often we find 
the professional artist “in danger of 
losing the force of emotion by intellec- 
tual speculation, and more yet, by the 
demands of his too highly perfected 
technique. It is a battle between the 
heart and the hand.” The primitive, 
however, “has no technique in the ac- 
cepted sense. He may have to struggle 
harder, but all his efforts will be di- 
rected tenaciously toward a faithful 
crystalizing of his emotion.” 

“In many cases we find the paintings 
of an amateur, or a child, more force- 
ful and convincing than that of the pro- 
fessional. He is closer to the source, 
closer to the element of ‘surprise,’ 
closer to the ‘unknown’ which might 
even be termed the ‘divine.’ Today we 
value emotion and expression more 
than we value technique.” 

Alexander Fried of the San Francisco 
Examiner was impatient both with the 
homespun exhibitors and their intel- 
lectual sponsors: “From the mouths of 
babes, insist the faddists, the world can 
hear deep and unspoiled wisdom. Chil- 
dren’s art and the art of the insane 
is therefore appraised with great seri- 
ousness. Barbaric influence tortures the 
efforts even of lady artists who live in 
suburban bungalows. 

“The dangers of ‘naivism’ are real. 
It has so confused the average public 
that many people who might otherwise 
buy a piece or two of art do not do so 
at present because they have lost the 
sense of what art is all about. Even 
worse is the damage that the fashion 
of naive art has done to the practice of 
art. It has induced students and tiny 
talents to overrate their smallest crea- 
tive impulses. It has all but demolished 
traditions of craftsmanship. 

“If the pictures of the self-taught 
are regarded in the main as curios, 
many of them are passingly amusing 
enough. Their eccentric and crude sim- 
plicity contains flashes of elementary 
creative personality. 

“If the pictures are presented as sound 
and complete creative revelations, the 
presentation is 90 per cent piffle.” 


40th Miniature Annual 


The Pennsylvania Society of Miniature 
Painters, collaborating with the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, is 
presenting its 40th annual exhibition at 
the Academy from Nov. 2 to Dec. 7. 
Only restriction is that the exhibits must 
not have been shown in Philadelphia. 

Besides purchases which the Phila- 
delphia Art Museum will make, the show 
carries two $100 awards and medals. Jury 
of selection comprises Katharine Borda, 
Grace E. Daggett, J. Frank Copeland, 
Margaret B. S. Molony and Rebecca B. 
P. Patterson. Responsible for the show’s 
hanging are A. Margaretta Archambault, 
Lisbeth S. Barrett, Johanna M. Boer- 
icke, Harry L. Johnson, Rebecca B. P. 
Patterson and Elizabeth P. Washington. 


The Art Digest 
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Beside His Remains 


On JULY 6, the 194th anniversary of 
John Paul Jones’ birth at Kirkbean, 
Scotland, was appropriately commemo- 
rated at the United States Naval Acad- 
emy when Houdon’s plaster portrait of 
the celebrated naval hero, presented by 
the Friends of the U. S. Navy, was for- 
mally placed in front of the Academy’s 
marble sarcophagus containing his re- 
mains. 

The plaster bust, one of 16 copies 
made by Houdon from his original terra 
cotta study, bears close resemblance to 
the marble portrait reproduced in the 
March 15, 1940, ArT Dicest. The terra 
cotta was made in 1780, a direct out- 
come of the memorable battle in which 
Jones, commanding the Bon Homme 
Richard, a refitted condemned French 
merchantman, defeated the infinitely su- 
perior British frigate Serapis. 

On returning after the battle to the 
Paris Masonic lodge to which he had 
previously applied for affiliation, Jones 
was initiated. And as a special welcome 
gesture, lodge members, who included 
Voltaire and Benjamin Franklin, com- 
missioned Houdon, also a member, to 
make the bust. Between 1786 and 1791 
Jones commissioned Houdon to make 16 
plaster copies, of which the present An- 
napolis accession is one, ‘for presenta- 
tion to George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, Benjamin 
Franklin, Lafayette and others. 

The present location of only five of 
these plaster copies is known, the four, 
in addition to the Naval Academy’s ex- 
ample, being owned by the National 
Academy of Design (which has two), 
C. H. Taylor, Jr., of Boston and the 
Pennsylvania Academy. The last was 






WINS } 


For over 100 years the name of WINSOR & NEWTON has 
been synonymous for fine colours throughout the world. 
The pigments used in the manufacture of these colours 
are unequalled in quality and in the long run these colours 


are more economical. 


presented by Jones to Gen. William Irv- 
ine and is the only one of the five of 
which the identity of the original recipi- 
ent is known. 

The Naval Academy’s bust was ac- 
quired several years ago at the dis- 
persal of the famous Burat Collection 
in Paris, in which it had been since the 
1880s. 


Gifts to New York Museum 


A Stuart portrait painted in Boston 
in 1820 and depicting Rufus King has 
been given to the Museum of the City 
of New York by Gherardi Davis, hus- 
band of Alice King, a descendant of the 
sitter. Described by John W. Myer, as- 
sistant director of the museum, as “the 
most important portrait bequeathed to 
the museum,” the panel depicts a Maine 
merchant who became famous in New 
York serving as a Senator and, later, as 
Minister to the Court of St. James. 

Donor Davis also presented a por- 
trait of Cornelius Ray, painted by John 
Durand. This completes a trio of Du- 
rand portraits of members of the Ray 
family, two others having been donated 
to the museum by Mr. Davis last year. 


Presents Brannigan Canvas 


The Class of 1887 of Abbott Academy, 
Andover, Mass., has presented to the 
Academy Gladys Brannigan’s Old Hill 
Road, a canvas that represented New 
Hampshire in the 1938 National Exhibi- 
tion held at the Fine Arts Gallery in 
New York City. 

The presentation canvas, during a 
subsequent showing in Boston, was de- 
scribed by Alice Lawton of the Post as 
“an excellent rendition of the serenity 
of the New England countryside.” 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Incorporated 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


Manulactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd. at WEALDSTONE, ENGLAND 


September 1, 1941 


Canadian Agents 





Old Master Status 


CONTRARY to general opinion, the old 
masters are enjoying a new life in the 
present dark moment of the world’s his- 
tory. This is the judicious sentiment of 
Charles R. Henschel, president of the 
Knoedler Galleries, as quoted by the San 
Franciso Chronicle. Mr. Henschel spent 
several weeks this summer on the Pa- 
cific Coast, visiting San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Santa Barbara, Yosemite and 
various points in between and across. 

“It’s curious,” Mr. Henschel told a 
Chronicle reporter, “but a few weeks 
ago our Bond Street office asked us to 
send eight pictures to London, pictures 
that originally had been sent to the 
United States from England. Within a 
few days the pictures were sold.” Today, 
Mr. Henschel says, works of art are 
more treasured than ever before. To the 
people of England, for example, the 
paintings of Romney and Reynolds, of 
Rembrandt and Rubens, are insurance 
against the inevitable decline of the Brit- 
ish pound. 

Mr. Henschel termed Dr. Walter Heil, 
director of San Francisco’s De Young 
Museum, “a great asset to your com- 
munity.” 


Sales at Grand Central 


Recent sales, reported by Erwin S. 
Barrie, director of the Grand Central 
Galleries in New York City, include two 
large canvases, Autumnal Snow and 
Tragedy, by Hobart Nichols, president 
of the National Academy. The purchas- 
er, a young New York collector who re- 
mains anonymous, also acquired two 


flower subjects by Carle J. Blenner and 
two Bronzes, Forever Young and For- 
ever Panting, by Allan Clark. 


WORLD OVER 


The HUGHES OWENS Co., Ltd Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto and Winnipeg 





The New Era—Steam and Muscle: Currier & Ives (1861) 
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Currier & Ives Given to Washington 


CurriER & Ives, those two enterpris- 
ing pictorial impresarios of another 
generation, featured in the Washington, 
D. C., news during August when an im- 
portant collection of 200 of the prints 
they published were presented to the 
United States National Museum (Smith- 
sonian Institution) by Miss Adele S. 
Colgate of Tuxedo, N. Y. Prominent 
among the prints is an extremely rare 
complete series (six) of the Life of a 
Fireman. One of the six is reproduced 
above 

Fires and fire fighting held a warm 
place in the hearts of the two print pub- 


lishers. Nathaniel Currier, the firm’s 
founder, was a volunteer fireman, and 
it was a fire print, Ruins of the Mer- 
chant’s Exhange, N. Y., that, in 1835, 
scored the firm’s first sensational suc- 
cess. Made from a drawing by J. H. 
Bufford, this best seller was on the 
streets only four days after the conflag- 
ration, something of a record in those 
pre-camera days. 

Although Currier & Ives prints sold 
at from six cents to three dollars each 
on publication, several especially sought 
after examples have brought as high 
as $3,000 at auction. 


Webster, Back from Florida, Shows New Prints 


ArTists frequently speak of the Re- 
search Studio in Florida as the ideal 
place to work seriously, experimenting 
while most worldly cares are relegated 
to the background. One product of an 
artist’s sojourn at this beautiful insti- 
tution is herewith reproduced, an aqua- 
tint by Hutton Webster, Jr., entitled 
Daughters of the Stars. It is at present 
one of the most popular exhibits in 
Webster’s one-man show at the Paul 
Elder Galleries in San Francisco. Im- 
pressions are in the collections of Andre 
Smith, Mrs. Charles Bok, John Taylor 
Arms and others. 


Last winter Webster was awarded 
one of the coveted Research Studio Fel- 
lowships at the Bok Foundation in Flor- 
ida, and while there he experimented in 
monotypes, mezzotints and did a series 
of oils on the general theme of “The 
Influence of Spain on the Arts of the 
Americas.” Previous to that he had 
studied under Leon Kroll, won the Pul- 
itzer Prize in Painting for 1933-34, tak. 
en a Tiffany Scholarship, won a Hall- 
garten Prize at the National Academy. 

Wrote Alfred Frankenstein, San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle critic, of Webster’s 
monotypes at Elder’s: “These are most- 
ly portraits of Florida Negroes. .. . 
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Textures and colors are particularly at- 
tractive.” Frankenstein termed the etch- 
ings “also highly attractive for their 
well-made lustre.” 


Daughters of the Stars: 
HUTTON WEBSTER, JR. (Aquatint) 








Arms Champions 
Library of Congress 


IN THE FOLLOWING “letter to the edi- 
tor” John Taylor Arms, famous Amer- 
ican etcher, makes an earnest plea that 
print lovers remember the Library of 
Congress, rather than the new National 
Gallery in Washington, when they feel 
the urge to bestow their treasures up- 
on the people. Since the Library of Con. 
gress already ranks among the world’s 
greatest print collections, argues Mr. 
Arms, why start a second national col- 
lection in Washington? Writes Mr. 
Arms: 


“We have all been reading of late a 
great deal about the new National Gal. 
lery in Washington, abcut the superb 
collection of paintings which the gen- 
erosity of some of our famous collec- 
tors has made the property of the na- 
tion, and about the beautiful building 
which houses it. I wonder how many of 
us know that the United States has a 
national collection of prints, also in- 
stalled in Washington, and also at the 
service of every citizen who will visit 
and use it. 


“All the nations of Europe have, or 
have had, great national collections of 
prints. We have such a collection in the 
Library of Congress. It is the national 
print collection of our land. It numbers 
today 552,514 items and is daily grow- 
ing. An impression of every print copy- 
righted in the United States automat- 
ically is deposited in it. Certain public 
spirited and far-seeing citizens have es- 
tablished funds the income from which 
is devoted to the purchase of prints for 
this collection. Notable among these is 
the late Joseph Pennell, who left his 
fortune to the Library of Congress for 
the purchase of prints by artists of the 
last 100 years. But more bequests are 
needed, for the assemblage of a world 
famous print collection takes time, ef- 
fort and money. 


“There is talk among some great 
American print collectors of leaving 
their treasures to the National Gallery. 
Why should they not be left to our al- 
ready long established national collec- 
tion in the Library of Congress? Why 
start a second national collection in 
Washington when we already have one, 
not yet as great as such European col- 
lections as those of France and Eng- 
land, but potentially so if our print col- 
lectors will co-operate as our great col- 
lectors of paintings are co-operating in 
the case of the National Gallery. 


“In France the prints are in the Bib- 
liothéque Francaise, the National Li- 
brary, while the paintings and sculp- 
tures are in the Louvre; in England the 
prints are in the British Museum, the 
paintings and sculptures in the National 
Gallery and the Tate. Those are the 
two greatest print collections in the 
world, and it has not been thought nec- 
essary to concentrate them under the 
same roof with the paintings and sculp- 
tures. In fact, it has been proved wiser 
and more workable to keep them sep- 
arate. Would it not be better for us 
to profit by the experience of these two 
countries, particularly since we have 
already made such an advanced start 
in the same direction?” 





The Art Digest — 
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First of the Moderns 


DONATELLO. By Ludwig Goldscheider. New York: 
Oxford University Press (Phaidon Edition); 41 
pp. tert; 167 illustrations; 149 full-page plates; 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by FRANK CASPERS 


News that the Oxford Press has 
issued another Phaidon edition has, in 
the past, always been good news. The 
pattern continues with the issuance of 
Donatello, the latest of the Phaidon 
volumes. 

It is a big, beautifully designed book, 
loaded with excellent reproductions that 
bring to the reader a precise picture of 
Donatello’s sculptural output. Scholar 
Goldscheider’s text weaves them to- 
gether, recreating, in the process, the 
sweep and flow of the great pioneer’s 
art, adding, for good measure, ac- 
counts of works now lost and, where 
scholars hold conflicting views, citing 
the arguments on both sides. 

Born in 1386, Donatello was almost 
the same age as Fra Angelico and Jan 
van Eyck. It was the beginning of a 
new era when men turnéd to nature, 
abandoning the mystical, other-world 
orgy that dominated the Middle Ages. 
“Donatello’s life,’ Goldscheider ex- 
plains, “opened upon the border of the 
Gothic age, and ended when the mod- 
ern epoch had well begun.” 

The art of this “modern” epoch, the 
author continues, ‘aimed at the repre- 
sentation of external reality, at the re- 
flection of heroic magnificence, at ana- 
tomical accuracy and the profundity of 
space, at corporeal substantiality. What 
was truly novel about it, what expressed 
its essentiality, was the use of central 
perspective, which was unknown to the 
classical epoch and to the Middle Ages. 
Perspective as a method of representa- 
tion is a projection of individualism; the 
outer world is depicted in the way in 
which it makes itself subjectively known 
to us, not in the way in which it is 
objectively known to exist, with its rela- 
tive magnitudes and the relative course 
of its lines. The next step in the indi- 
vidualization of artistic representation 
is impressionism, which has recognized 
the relativity both of forms and of col- 
ors. Donatello’s contemporaries, among 
them his friend Paolo Uccello, put the 
finishing touches to perspective. Dona- 
tello’s flat reliefs were the beginning of 
modern impressionism.” 

This last statement, which may come 
as a surprise to many, Goldscheider fur- 
ther substantiates by pointing out that 

“Rodin enthusiastically acknowledged 
him [Donatello] to have been the an- 
cestor of his own impressionism.” 

Like many of his contemporaries, Do- 
natello began his career at an early 
age, and, far from being a specialist, 





ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALERS get 
best results when they use THE ART 
Dicest as their advertising medium. 
Rates $8.40 per inch. 
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BOOKS: REVIEWS & COMMENTS 


practi@ed many of the arts. He learned 
goldsmith’s work, the decoration of fur- 
niture, painting and sculpture. “In sculp- 
ture his teacher was Ghiberti, under 
whom he began to work at the age of 
17, and whom he helped in the fashion- 
ing of the bronze doors for the baptis- 
try. At 20 he labored as stonemason on 
the Duomo of Florence. In 1412 he be- 
came a member of the fainters’ guild. 
At San Lorenzo in Florence, and dur- 
ing the building of the church of St. 


Anthony of Padua, he functioned as ~ 


architect; and in fortifying Lucca he 
was one of the engineers.” 

But his principal] work was in sculp- 
ture, a field in which he opened up new 
avenues and lived to see those avenues 
trod by important followers. “His con- 
temporaries were impressed, above all, 
by his unrivalled naturalness in the 
treatment of the nude. His bronze David 
was considered to have been cast from 
life. Especially extolled was the techni- 
cal perfection of his big bronzes. Mi- 
chelangelo copied Donatello’s early 
works . . . Raphael was affected by 
Donatello’s later advances in composi- 
tion, and made sketches of his Paduan 
reliefs. Vasari praised him most of all 
as a pioneer of mannerism and the 
baroque style . . . In the epoch of the 
rococo, his putti and his Cupids were 
chiefly praised and imitated.” 

Later classical epochs, however, did 
not esteem him, but with the late 19th 
century came rediscovery. And now Do- 
natello, who during his closing years 
was bedridden and paralyzed, is as- 
signed to the front rank of epoch-mark- 
ing sculptors—a rating which seems 
durable even beyond the unpredictable 
evaluations of future generations of art 
historians. 

Those historians, like the readers of 
today, will find the comprehensive pic- 
torial and text review of the great Ital- 
ian’s career in this new Phaidon volume 
of inestimable assistance in arriving at 
an evaluation. It is an impressive addi- 
tion, not only to the already notable 
shelf of Phaidon volumes,. but also to 
the available literature on Donatello. 


Book Price Error 


In a recent issue of the Dicest, A 
Handbook of Home Decoration, by Wal- 
ter R. and Helen A. Storey, was listed 
as priced at $1.50. This work, published 
by the Bridgman Publishers of Pelham, 
N. Y., is priced at $4. The DicEsT re- 
grets the error. 


Connoisseur a Quarterly 

Starting with its September issue, 
The Connoisseur, famous London-pub- 
lished art magazine, will appear as a 
quarterly. The subscription rate will re- 
main at $7.50 per year, but the single 
copy price will be increased to $2. 
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YOUR DEALER HAS A FOLDER FOR YOU / 


PRICE 1100 **'s296 sunset sivo + HOUYWOOD, CAUORNA PF ¢ 






1. Do you know how consistency of 
color is controlled? 

2. What is the romantic story of 
American Cobalt Blue ? 

3. What laboratory progress is being 
made in improving permanency ? 


ART SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


Start the 1941-42 season by 
placing your advertisements in 
THE ArT Dicest. You will re- 
ceive more for every penny 
spent in America’s Leading and 
Most Quoted Art Periodical. 


Address: Dept. A.D. 


THE ART DIGEST 
116 East 59th Street @ New York 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE NEW IMPROVED 


PERMA-TEX 


CANVAS PANELS? 
THEY COST NO MORE THAN ORDINARY PANELS— 
BUT WHAT A DIFFERENCE! MADE WITH GENUINE 
HAND-PRIMED ARTIST CANVAS. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


36 Coo -» New York 
THE MORILLA CO., 26, Com, Se, New ier 








FREE! ... A TRIAL TUBE OF 


Jocowt HAND GROUND 
ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


. .. Your choice of Viridian Green, Ultra- 
marine Blue, Cadmium Yellow. 
We want you to prove to yourself that hand 
grinding does make a difference. 
Bocour colors are made from the highest 
grade pigment ground in the purest oils. 
No fillers or extenders added. 
See for yourself why leading painters use 
Bocour colors! 

Dealers! Write for sales proposition. 
“THE DEPARTMENT STORE OF ART MATERIALS” 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
67 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


RALPH M. PEARSON'S 
DESIGN WORKSHOP 


A School of Modern Art 


In his own school, both in the courses 
by mail and the personally conducted 
classes in New York and a number of 
other cities, Mr. Pearson has been teach- 
ing adults the creative, design-conscious 
arts which made them participators in 
the great, creative art stream of the ages. 
For the professional artist and art teacher 
this training is a reorientation. For the 
amateur of any age (from 12 to 77 years) 
this creative practice actually becomes a 
folk art in painting, modeling, drawing 
and crafts with endless applications to 
things of use and the general environ- 
ment. The immense personal and com- 
munity value of this application of art to 
life is explained dramatically in Mr. Pear- 
son’s book just published, 


The New Art Education 


Harpers, 1941—$3.00 


This book challenges our recent de- 
cadence into skilled copying of nature (in 
pictures and sculptures), and of other arts 
and periods (in the applied arts). By pre- 
senting an argument concise and crystal 
clear it points the way for all people to 
actively participate in an art of designed 
creation and so take our place in the great 
creative tradition of the ages. With nearly 
200 illustrations it brings home again and 
again the soundness and healthiness of 
this way of life and thought. Its social 
value is emphasized in a foreword by 
Eduard C. Lindeman. 


Lectures by Ralph M. Pearson 


The New Art Education. 

What Is Modern Art? 

The Grand Tradition in Prints. 

Folk Art of Today: A constructive 
force in time of crisis. 


Two lecture trips to the middle-west are 
now booking. Details on request. 


Courses by Mail —in creative paint- 

ing, modeling, draw- 
ing and critical appreciation. Bulletins 
free to any address. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 


NYACK, NEW YORK 


The Field of American Art Education 





FERNAND LEGER 


Leger in New York 


FERNAND LécER, internationally rec- 
ognized French modern artist who for 
15 years conducted his own school in 
Paris, is now resident in the United 
States. Beginning Oct. 1 Léger will 
teach a class, carefully selected and 
limited in size, in New York City. Pro- 
spective students, Léger announces, 
should report in advance for an inter- 
view in order to insure their inclusion 
in the class. 

The class will meet five afternoons a 
week, mornings to be devoted to inde- 
pendent work in the students’ own 
homes or studios. In this way, the school 
claims, “the pupil will be free to de- 
velop his personal approach and to keep 
himself free from any danger of domin- 
ation by the influence of the professor.” 
It is hoped that such a combination of 
free effort and supervision will encour- 
age originality in the pupil. Twice a 
week the work done at home will be 
compared with the work done in the 
atelier of Léger and criticisms and sug- 
gestions will be given on this basis. 


By FRANK CASPERS 


MAURICE 


STERNE 
ART CLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 






MAURICE STERNE ART SCHOOL 
WILL REOPEN IN NEW YORK CITY 
OCTOBER 15. TUITION $30 PER MO. 


Prospective students should inquire early. 


MAURICE STERNE « BYRAM LAKE RD. 
MT. KISCO * NEW YORK 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


1 nstruct Orgs FRANK MECHAU—in charge ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
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registration 


PEPPINO MANGRAVITE 
MARGUERITE ZORACH HENRY MELOY ERVINE METZL ETTORE SALVATORE 


SCULPTURE DRAWING PAINTING WOOD ENGRAVING TEXTILE DESIGN 


ETCHING COMMERCIAL ART 


WINTER SESSION—SEPTEMBER 22-27, 1941 


LITHOGRAPHY 


GEORGE GROSZ 


Columbia Appoints 


DEAN LEOPOLD ARNAUD of Columbia 
University’s School of Architecture an- 
nounces that Marguerite Zorach, textile 
designer, Peppino Mangravite, painter, 
and Ervine Metzl, commercial artist, 
have been appointed to the university’s 
faculty. George Grosz, famous as both 
painter and satirist, has been added 
to the school’s panel of visiting critics 
and lecturers for the school year be- 
ginning Sept. 25. 

Marguerite Zorach, wife of Sculptor 
William Zorach, will teach creative de- 
sign as applied to dress materials, dec- 
orative fabrics, hangings, rugs, tapes- 
tries, and iron and wood work, while 
instruction in basic design, drawing 
and painting will be given by Mangra- 
vite, who will also supervise advanced 
individual work in media chosen by the 
students. Metzl, working with Henry 
Meloy, will direct courses covering ele- 
mentary, intermediate and advanced 
commercial art and illustration. 

Mrs. Zorach, born in California in 
1887, studied in Paris, and before re- 
turning to a series of one-man shows 
in New York, exhibited in the Paris 
Salon and the Salon d’Automne. Be- 
sides winning design competitions, Mrs. 
Zorach has executed a wide variety of 
commissions and is represented in the 
Metropolitan, Whitney and Modern mu- 
seum collections. 

Mangravite, born in Italy in 1896, 
began his study there, continuing, af- 
ter his arrival in the United States in 
1915, at Cooper Union and the Art Stu- 
dents League. He has completed im- 
portant mural commissions, is repre- 
sented in museum collections and has 
taught at Sarah Lawrence College, Col- 
orado Springs Fine Arts Center, Coop- 
er Union and the Art Institute of Chica- 
go. 
Chicago-born Ervine Metz] studied at 
the Institute and the Academy of Fine 
Arts there, completing his studies la- 
ter in Germany, France and Italy. His 
commercial designs have won him a 
wide reputation. A long-time lecturer 
on graphic art, Metzl believes in “teach- 
ing without being a teacher.” ‘“Pedan- 
try has no place in art education,” he 
says, “since one can learn as much in 
teaching as one can teach.” 


Kansas City’s Student Show 


The Kansas City Art Institute is fea- 
turing, until Oct.°1, a show of work by 
students in all departments. 


HARRY CARNOHAN 
HANS ALEXANDER MUELLER 


ILLUSTRATION 
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Sitton Joins Cornell 


THE STEADY spread of art interest 
throughout the nation is reflected in 
the continued expansion of art depart- 
ments in American colleges and in the 
institution of new art courses in uni- 
versities. 

Latest instance is the addition of 
John M. Sitton, young New York artist, 
to the faculty of Cornell University. 
Sitton, who has exhibited in New York 
and abroad and who has to his credit 
several mural decorations, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of fine arts 
in the university’s College of Archi- 
tecture. 

At Cornell, Sitton will be in charge 
of new classes devoted to creative re- 
search in Medieval and Renaissance 
techniques in which students, working in 
tempera, fresco, encuastic and oil, will 
make their own panels, canvases, col- 
ors and varnishes. Sitton will also lec- 
ture on the theory and history of art, 
teaching, in addition, drawing and paint- 
ing classes. 

Sitton, born in Forsyth, Georgia, in 
1907, graduated from the Yale School 
of Fine Arts, winning in 1929, the Prix 
de Rome which took him to the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome for the comple- 
tion of his studies. After serving as 
mural assistant to Eugene Savage and 
Barry Faulkner, he taught at the New 
York School of Applied Design for Wo- 
men. 


“The entire student body,” Dean Gil- 
more G. Clarke announces, “will be en- 
couraged to take advantage of the fine 
working studios and facilities for study 
which the University affords, as a means 
of rounding out their educational back- 
ground and cultural fitness better to 
cope with changing modern conditions 
of life and thought.” 

Another facet of Cornell’s expanded 
cultural program will provide students 
with a series of loan exhibitions, bring- 
ing to the campus a Cross- section of art 
production in America. 


Rasko in Connecticut 


Tracing its history way back to 1639, 
Guilford, Connecticut, is a quiet Atlan- 
tic coast town redolent with the friend- 
ly air of a past era. Churches and homes, 
built of native stone and wood, frame 
the village square and spread out grace- 
fully toward the wooded and lake-dotted 
hills to the north. Between the square 
and the ocean are dunes and salt marsh- 
es, wharves and docks, and resting on 
the harbor’s quiet water are pleasure 
craft, fishing boats and numerous vis- 
iting yachts. 

Guilford’s rich setting is used by the 
summer students of M. A. Rasko, who 
through Sept. 30, teaches landscape, life 
and still life in this Connecticut town. 
Indoor classes are held in the Old High 
School while landscape students work 
out of doors. Teaching covers “every 
phase of two dimensional surface ex- 
pression (center of interest, composi- 
tion, drawing, perspective, tone value, 
lost and found line, color and rhythm) 
irrespective of medium used.” Instruc- 
tion is personal and is offered every day. 
For off-hours facilities are available for 
swimming, golf, tennis, fishing and horse- 
back riding. 
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PHILIP GUSTON 


Guston Goes to lowa 


PHILIP GUSTON, 29-year-old progressive 
painter, has been appointed by the Uni- 
versity of Iowa to succeed Fletcher 
Martin as painting instructor. Guston, 
known chiefly for his government mu- 
rals, will take over Martin’s fresco class- 
es and the late Emil Ganso’s painting 
classes. 

Guston, who was born at sea of Amer- 


the hans hofmann 


ican parents, is largely self-taught aside 
from the formal training he obtained at 
the Otis Art Institute in Los Angeles. 
Though most closely connected with 
California art circles, he has worked 
for the past four years in the East, 
where for a time he was mural super- 
visor on the W. P. A. Art Project of 
New York City. Guston is married to 
Musa McKim, also a mural painter. 


Among Guston’s most important mu- 
rals are the giass bar murals on the 
steamships President Monroe, President 
Van Buren and President Adams; the 
panels in the U. S. Forestry Building at 
Laconia, New Hampshire; the exterior 
of the Federal Works Agency Building 
at the late lamented New York World’s 
Fair; the lobby of the Commerce, Geor- 
gia, Post Office; and the decorations in 
the lobby of the Community Building 
at the Queensborough Housing Project, 
Queens, N. Y. At present he is working 
on three panels for the auditorium of 
the Social Security Building in Wash- 
ington. He will take up his duties in ~* 
Iowa City late in September. 

Grant Wood, after a year’s leave of 
absence from his teaching duties at the 
University, will conduct an advanced 
class in painting. 


Chicago Students Sell 


Dean Norman Lewis Rice of the Art 
Institute of Chicago School announced 
that 39 of the students participating in 
the Institute’s recent student exhibition 
sold a total of 69 exhibits. 


school of fine arts 


52 west 8th street * new york city * phone: gramercy 5-9714 


opening of winter session: october 6 
registration begins: september 29 


morning -afternoon:-evening 
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DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, COMPOSITION 
22nd of September opening of the 


FALL SESSIO 


Courses for: 
Beginners, Students and Teachers 


MODERN ART 


208 East 20th, New York City 


ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


HIGHLAND STREET WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 


WILL OPEN HIS SCHOOL 
Ist OCTOBER AT 80 WEST 40th 
STREET, NEW YORK, FOR A 
LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS. 


Prospective students should write for infor- 
mation now to: 


L. SZECSI + 69 E. 57 > NEW YORK 
29 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 





OF THE a i, 


- Professional training in Painting, 


Sculpture (stone cutting), Illustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of. Fine Arts. 
Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School 
Distinguished faculty. Bookiet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Illustration 
industrial Design, interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 55th Year 
Catalogue upon request 
James C. Boudreau, Director, B’klyn, N. Y. 










GEO. ELMER BROWNE 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


IN PAINTING ¢ PORTRAIT ¢ FIGURE 
LANDSCAPE 


ADDRESS: GEO. ELMER BROWNE 
1 West 67th Street « New York City 


CLASSES BEGIN OCTOBER 15th 
WINTER SCHOOL 


T a U R of MODERN ART 


A commercial artist must first of all be an artist. 
Modern ideas ©@ Modern methods © Modern philosophy 


1 4". year 
Descriptive folder on request 


38 JOY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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WAYMAN ADAMS 
Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 
June 16th to September 18th 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 







The Kansas City Art Institute 
announces the appointment of 


FLETCHER MARTIN 


Head of the Department of 
PAINTING AND GRAPHIC ARTS 


School Term September 29 to May 27 
4407 WARWICK BOULEVARD KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


WARD MOUNT 


New Jersey State Teachers College 
Jersey City 
ACCREDITED COURSE IN OIL PAINTING 
PORTRAIT © STILL LIFE © LANDSCAPE 


Registration ‘t*¢0:74 Sherman Place 
Week of Sept. 15 Journal Sq. 2-2629 


School of Design for Women 
97th Y ear. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion 


arts, fine arts, advertising. 
INSTITUTE 


Teacher training: B.F.A. de- 
OF A RT 
30 















gree. Stagecraft, puppetry, 
jewelry, pottery. Day, eve- 
ning, Saturday. Residences. 
Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Write for catalog. 


1326 W. Bread St., Philadeiphia, Pa 


Education Yearbook 


Ir was in 1935 that the late Dean 
Melvin E. Haggerty of the University 
of Minnescta proposed that the Nation- 
al Society for the Study of Education 
devote one of its yearbooks to art. Two 
years late: the Carnegie Foundation ad- 
vanced $5,000 and the Society $1,500 for 
the project; and this year the Society’s 
41st yearbook, Art in American Life 
and Education appeared. (Edited by 
Guy M. Whipple; 855 pp.; published by 
the Public School Publishing Co., Bloom- 
ington, IIL, at $3). 

A large, meaty volume, the book’s 
contents buttress its expansive title 
handsomely. It conscientiously covers 
its subject, in all phases, and in each 
case with an essay by a specialized ex- 
pert. 

Among the more than 50 contributors 
who deal with their particularized fields 
are such writers as Thomas Munro, the 
Cleveland Museum's curator of educa- 
tion; Iris Barry, the Modern Museum’s 
film curator; James C. Boudreau, di- 
rector of Pratt Institute; Martha and 
Sheldon Cheney, widely read authors 
on art; Talbot F. Hamlin, author of 
Architecture Through the Ages and 
Avery Librarian at Columbia Univer- 
sity; Lester D. Longman, editor of the 
late Parnassus and head of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa’s art department; Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., noted authority, 
writer on art and director of the Prince- 
ton Museum; Ulrich Middeldorf, Chi- 
cago University’s art department head; 
L. Moholy-Nagy, director of Chicago’s 
School of Design; Alfred G. Pelikan, 
former director of the Milwaukee In- 
stitute; Arthur Pope, nationally known 
art faculty member at Harvard, and 
Gilbert Rohde, prominent industrial de- 
signer. 

Divided into three sections, the book 
deals first with “Art in American Life,” 
treating art’s social background, city 
planning, architecture, art in industry, 
the dance, sculpture, painting and the 
graphic arts; and then with “The Na- 
ture of Art and Related Types of Ex- 
perience,” wherein aesthetics, research 
and psychology are put under profes- 
sorial scrutiny. Section three, “Art Ed- 
ucation: Its Aims, Procedures, and 
Agencies,” fills almost 400 pages with 
essays that dip down into every nook 
and cranny of the field and cast a search- 
ing glance over the glinting facets of 
art’s rapidly evolving and multitudinous 
relationships in the broader fields of 
education. 

For all people actively engaged in 
any phase of art education this book 
will prove definitely rewarding; and for 
artists and art appreciators it will aid 
in forming an integrated conception of 
art’s place in the complex life of today. 

Although not yet adequately pub- 
licized, the book deserves wide study. 


Wins Architectural Scholarship 


Winner of the 1941 Arnold W. Brun- 
ner Scholarship of the New York Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Architects, 
was Hobart B. Upjohn, New York de- 
sigher of churches and college buildings. 
The scholarship, which carries a stipend 
of $1,200, will be used for advanced 
architectural investigation. Honorable 
mention winner was Mrs. Lois Worley 
of St. Louis. 
















ART INSTRUCTION — 
BRACKMAN By KOOPMAN 
LAURENT BINDRUM 
BRIEM CHAP 
Catalogue AD on Request 


ART SCHOOL 
THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


Eastern P’kway, Brooklyn, N. Y. NE. 8-2632 


COUNTESS ZICHY ACADEMY OF ART 


58 West 57th Street 
COUNTESS ZICHY drawing and painting 
ALBERTO SABAS modeling and sculpture 
SIMON LISSIM decorative and applied art, 


including theatre and ceramic design. 
REGISTRATION Sept. 8th +o 13th. Col. 5-9152 





CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


State Accredited 
Ourstanding faculty; well equipped 
stu iios and work shops. 
FREDERICK H. MEYER, president 
Write for catalog 
BROADWAY AT (Mi LEGE @ OAKLAND e@ CALIFORNIA 


RINGLING “" 


Study Painting, [lustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. (se Ringling circus and Rinzling Museum. 
Uutdoor classes all winter. lormitories. Unbelievably low 


cost. Write for catalog & tolder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 
Address: V. A. 


Kimbrougb, Pres. 


Sarasota. FLORIDA 
ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


From Oct. 6, 1941-624 Madison Ave., N. Y.C. 
Sculpture -- Painting -- Drawing -- Ceramics 


R EG | STE R For information until Oc- 


tober 1st write to summer 


quarters: 
© © NOW woopstock. N. ¥. 


COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL 
Founded 1879 

Four year course in PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 

POTTERY, COMMERCIAL DESIGN, 

INTERIOR DECORATION, 

FASHIONILLUSTRATION 


Illustrated Cataloy on Request 
PHILIP R. ADAMS, Director s 
I 





COLUMBUS OF 


HARTFORD ART 
IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 
CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES 
Eurollment Limited Catalogue Upon Kequest 


FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 
25 Atheneum Square, . North Hartford, Connecticst 


a 
BRECHER PAINTING GROUP 


Painting ¢ Drawing ¢ Composition 
For Beginners and Advanced Students 


OPENS SEPTEMBER 8 


Enroll at any time 
For further information write 


SAMUEL BRECHER, 124 W. 245St.,N. Y.C. 
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WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE ‘ PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 


Write for information 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 West tith Street © New York 
[bet. 5th & 6th Avenues] GRamercy 5-71 
‘a eine ROE vane nls nap nmananins sec. At 
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GUY PENE 


DU BOIS 


MORNING AND AFTERNOON CLASSES 
PAINTING e¢ DRAWING e ALL MEDI- 


UMS e DAILY PERSONAL CRITICISM e 
BEGINNERS AND ADVANCED 
STUDENTS @ ENROLL AT ANY TIME 


CLASSES OPEN OCTOBER 


Write for particulars 


20 WEST 10th ST. > NEW YORK 
ICHMOND SCHOOL OF ART 


AFFILIATED WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE 


fine art. Advertising art, costume design, teacher 
training, interior decoration, crafts. College a:- 
tivities; Women’s dormitory; B. F. A. degree 
Minimum charge, including board, $575.Catalog . 


Dr. H. H. Hibbs, Jr., Director, 224 Shafer Sr. 
Richmond, Va. 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by 
The San Francisco Art Association 
Regular Session—August 18 to May 15 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Write for illustrated catalogue 


Chestnut and Jones Streets, San Francisco 


OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 
Donald M. Mattison, Director 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PaintinG, IntERI0R DeEc- 


oraTION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp ComMERcIAL Art, Pus. Scutoor Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


‘Yndowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art;Fashion Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


ee eee 
ABBOTT SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
For serious students who desire 
professional careers. Start any time. 
Register Now 


1143 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 








ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training. leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising Art, Dress Design, 
Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training course. Students may live on 
Campus and participate in all activities. 
Fall Term Opens September 22, 1941 
For information, address: 
Room 20 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 


Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Muatrated Catalog A.on Request 
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Brooklyn Shifts 


THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE’S art school, 
for years conducted in the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music building is heing 
moved into the Brooklyn Museum, where 
students will be in intimate contact 
with the museum’s inspiring collections. 
Classes, which begin in October, are 
scheduled for late afternoon and eve- 
ning hours, besides regular day-time 
periods, so that students may put in 
extra time and also to enable employed 
people to take courses. 

Brooklyn’s faculty will continue to 
feature two outstanding professional, 
exhibiting artists: Robert Brackman, 
painter and portraitist, and Robert Lau- 
rent, sculptor. In addition, John R. 
Koopman and John I. Bindrum will 
teach oil and watercolor, while fun- 
damental instruction in drawing from 
life and from casts will be under the 
direction of G. L. Briem and Louis 
Chap. 


Rosenberg Winners 


Two young Western artists, Lloyd 
Wulf and Hassel W. Smith, Jr., were 
named winners of the 1941 Abraham 
Rosenberg Scholarships. The awards, 
open to artists between the ages of 25 
and 35 who have attended San Fran- 
cisco’s California School of Fine Arts 
for at least two semesters, carry a sti- 
pend of $1,500. 

Wulf, born in Nebraska and a gradu- 
ate of the University of Nebraska. won 
his award on the basis of his werk on a 
plan for one year’s travei and work in 
South America, specializing in the paint- 
ing of landscape and native Indians with 
special emphasis on the Incas. Smith, 
who was born in‘ Michigan and attended 
Northwestern University, plans to con- 
tinue painting in the region that has 
held his interest for the past year, the 
famous Mother Lode country in Cali- 
fornia. 


Bauhaus in Chicago 


The School of Design in Chicago, 
which under the direction of L. Moholy- 
Nagy trains designers and architects in 
the Bauhaus-originated workshop meth- 
od, opens day and evening classes on 
Sept. 23. This is the school’s fourth sea- 
son. New this year is a two-year profes- 
sional training course for evening stu- 
dents, giving essential workshop and 
classroom training in six major applied 
art fields. 

Moholy-Nagy, in addition to his duties 
as director, teaches product design, as- 
sisted by Eugene Bielawski. Photogra- 
phy, light and advertising art are taught 
by George Kepes, Nathan Lerner and 
Hubert Leckie; sculpture and display by 
R. J. Wolff and L. Terebesy; weaving 
by Marli Ehrman; architectural design 
and engineering by George F. Keck, A. 
A. Sayvetz and R. B. Tague. 





SCHOOL of SCULPTURE 


CONDUCTED BY 
URBI SOLER 


CLAY MODELLING © STONE CUTTING @ WOOD CARV- 

ING © LIFE DRAWING © CASTING @ TERRA COTTA 

214-216 East 34th Street, New York City 
LExington 2-6404 















CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 
DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 
NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 


Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 


Vesper George 


School of Fine & Applied Art 


Advertising, costume design, fashion illus- 
tration, painting, modeling, interior decora- 
tion, theatrecraft, industrial design, illus- 
tration, ete. Teacher training. Est. 1924 
New term begins September 22 
CaTAaLos §S. 
44 St. Botolph Street, Boston, Mass. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Winter School: September 22 to May 29 


BOARDMAN ROBINSON, LAWRENCE BARRETT, 
OTIS DOZIER, GEQRGE VANDER SLUIS 
Classes in drawing, painting, illustration, car- 
tooning, mural painting and design, lithography. 
Address: General Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


63rd year. Professional e 
school offering de:ree 
and diploma courses in 
Fine Art and Industrial 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 
accredited. Distinguished faeu'ty. Apply now for Fall 
Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Illinois 





School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 





Boston Museum serco: 







® painting e fresco 

e drawing ¢ anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design © advertising 


@ silversmithing © jewelry 
tuition and traveling -cholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


TIS ART 
INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF L. A. COUNTY MUSEUM 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 8. REGISTRATION 
SEPT. 2-6. COURSES IN FINE AND INDUS- 
TRIAL ARTS. DISTINGUISHED PROFESSIONAL 
FACULTY INCLUDING GEORGE BIDDLE AND 








PAUL CLEMENS. MODERATE TUITIONS. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. 


2401 WILSHIRE BOULEVARD 





PH. DR. 5288 


YLAND 
JNSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 194] 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 











Art Academy of Cincinnati 
72nd Year 


DRAWING GRAPHIC ARTS 
PAINTING COMMERCIAL ART 
SCULPTURE PAINTING TECHNIQUES 
PORTRAITURE ILLUSTRATION 


FALL TERM OPENS SEPT. 15 
Write for Catalog 
EDEN PARK, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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PROTECTS 
AMERICAN ART 


Permanent Pigments Oil Color 
blazed the trail to surety of the 
American Artist’s technic and in doing 
so created genuine confidence in 
American made colors by initiating 


—An Entirely Permanent List of 
Colors ground in the purest and most 
durable media. 


—The Guaranteed Full Statement of 
Contents on every tube, with every 
possible safeguard to the artist's 
technic. 

—Constant Fundamental Research 
on paint formulation and materials 
to offer the artist the best that 
scientific knowledge and historical 
information can afford. 


—Honest Materials and Honest 
Prices in 

Full Strength, Unadulterated 

OIL, WATER & DRY COLORS 


Free informative Booklets and 


Color Cards 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


~~ 





ARTISTS’ 
MATERIAL DEALERS ! 
The artists’ material dealers will no doubt have 


their best season in 1941-42. To add to this up- 

qurn we urge that they consider using THe ArT 

Dicest. For further information address: Dept. 

A.M., Tue Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, 
New York City. 
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NATIONAL CHAIRMAN : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
152 West 57th Street, New York 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD §. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York 





TECHNICAL ADVISER HAROLD C. PARKS 
17 Collinwood Road, Maplewood, N. J. 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


INCORPORATED 


FOR 
AMERICAN] o 
ART ®§@. 





NATIONAL VICE-CHAIRMAN : ALBERT T. REID 
154 West 57th Street, New York. c/u A.A.P.L. 


NATIONAL TREASURER : TABER SEAKS 
1060 Park Avenue, New York 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS COMMITTEE 
CHAIRMAN : NILS HOGNER 
69 Macdougal Street, New York 


AMERICAN ART WEEK: Annually, November 1-7 
Florence Topping Green, 104 Frankiin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 


EprtTor: Wilford S. Conrow 


A national organization of Americans working impersonally for contemporary 
American art and artists with common sense and fair play. 


American Art Week 


IT Is requiring special effort to keep 
art alive in this war-torn world. For 
that reason the calls upon the League 
and its fine organization of state di- 
rectors are more and more urgent. We 
are gratified with the splendid work 
being done over the country and re- 
gret we have such limited space to tell 
of these activities. 

Our state directors are sparing no 
effort to make this year’s American 
Art Week the greatest we have ever 
had. Preparations have been in process 
for months, because it is a long job 
to get the proper chairmen in every 
section of each state. 

There has been misunderstanding in 
a couple of localities because a state- 
ment was given out that National Art 
Week would be abandoned this year. 
To our state chairmen and art week 
directors we want to call attention to 
the fact that this must not be confused 
with American Art Week, held the first 
week in Novembcr for the past ten 
years. American Art Week is the week 
for professional artists in their various 
states and has no connection with 
W.P.A. or any other activity. 


California 


The California chapter has been in- 
corporated and state headquarters have 
been established at the Claremont Ho- 
tel, Berkeley, California. State Chair- 
man, Paul Broadwell Williamson, to- 
gether with his assistant officers, are 
doing a particularly complete job. They 
are arranging two social art gatherings, 
one for the formal opening of the 
chapter headquarters, and the other 
at the Diablo Country Club. 


Kansas 


The Kansas chapter, with Clayton H. 
Staples as State Chairman and Mrs. 
Anna Mae Bradshaw as State Director 
of American Art Week, started off with 
an auspicious luncheon at the Broad- 
view Hotel, Wichita. Mr. Staples is 
director of the art department of the 
Wichita University, and Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, of Peabody, is not only an art- 
ist of note, but happens to be Grand 
Worthy Matron of the Eastern Star, 
with a statewide acquaintance. The 
luncheon was attended by more than 
50 well-known Kansas artists, includ- 
ing Albert T. Reid, National Vice-Chair- 
man of the League. 

Arrangements are under way for ex- 
tending the Committee and arranging 
Kansas’ participation in American Art 
Week in November. Local district chair- 
men will be announced shortly. 

The Twentieth Century Club of Wi- 
chita has announced its fifth annual ex- 


hibit of Wichita women artists for No- 
vember 3 and 4, as a part of American 
Art Week participation. This has be- 
come a notable event in Kansas art 
circles. 


Maine 


Roger L. Deering writes from Maine 
that the painting Pearl and Pamella, 
which was awarded to Maine at the An- 
nual Meeting of the American Artists 
Professional League in February, has 
been placed on exhibition in Portland. 
It is planned to show it in other Maine 
cities, together with the very impres- 
sive Maine report book. 


Massachusetts 


Latest reports from Massachusetts 
show that they are making splendid 
progress, Massachusetts now has six- 
teen local chairmen. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, with Mr. Magrath and 
Mrs. Liggett as leaders, has a well se- 
lected plan to carry out. They com- 
menced with an American Art Week 
exhibition of the artists of New Jersey 
at the Hotel Warren, Spring Lake, in 
June. This show has continued all sum- 
mer. Many paintings were sold at the 
pre-view and luncheon which preceded 
the affair. 


New York 


Mrs. Percy W. Decker has appointed 
chairmen and arranged plans for Amer- 
ican Art Week in Green, Schoharie, Al- 
bany, Rennselaer, Columbia, Ulster and 
Sullivan counties. She is meeting with 
splendid co-operation and hopes to bring 
the state into the prize winning class. 
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Puerto Rico 


Energetic work is being done by the 
League’s groups in the American is- 
land possessions. The very successful 
chapter in Puerto Rico, headed by Mrs. 
Gretchen Kratzer Wood, has sent in its 
revised list of chairmen for American 
Art Week. Mrs. Wood says they are 
planning to make this year the best 
one ever for art. Their big show for 
League members will be in November. 
One of the efforts made by the chap- 
ter is to provide adequate art instruc- 
tion for all children in the schools, be- 
cause “art is too powerful an influence 
in the building up of useful men to let 
it go to waste.” 


A Warning to Artists 


The case of Hovsep Pushman, in 
which the League joined, is pending be- 
fore the New York Court of Appeals. 
This was the case in which the League, 
together with the Artists Guild, se- 
cured permission to enter as interested 
parties because of it’s tremendous ef- 
fect on all artists. The League strong- 
ly felt that under the decision which 
had been handed down, adversely to Mr. 
Pushman, that the artist had no pro- 
tection against the indiscriminate use 
which may be made of any work he 
sells. Clearly the artist can be seriously 
damaged in the purposes toward which 
his work may be used and in the char- 
acter of the reproductions. 

The artist has but one course to pur- 
sue. He should copyright anything he 
sells which may have any future repro- 
duction value. It has been ruled that 
in event he sells this piece so copy- 
righte® the copyright does not transfer, 
except by specific arrangement. As we 
previously advised, all that is necessary 
to obtain this copyright is to file two 
snapshots of the work with the $1 fee, 
a put the copyright mark on the orig- 
inal. 


How to Enjoy Pictures 


A League member, who has been trav- 
elling rather widely across the coun- 
try, recently said: “There are thou- 
sands of people who would like to buy 
paintings, but they do not know what 
to buy. They are so confused by the 
contradictory critics that they lose all 
confidence in their own judgment, and 
end by buying nothing. They need some 
standard to go by.” This confusion, ac- 
cording to ArT Dicest, has contributed 
to the upset in the art market, so a 
statement by Mr. F. Ballard Williams 
on The Appreciation of Pictures has 
particular application at this time. Mr. 
Williams says: 

“May I offer the two following un- 
pretentious suggestions regarding How 
to Enjoy Pictures, in the hope that they 
may meet in a simple way a need that 
I believe exists, and in an attempt to 
help some of those who have asked in 
real sincerity, ‘How can I learn to ap- 
preciate pictures ?’ 

“Everyone knows the much quoted 
and much ridiculed dictum of the un- 
initiated citizen: ‘I don’t know any- 
thing about art, but I know what I 
like.’ Instead of smiling knowingly at 
the supposed crudity of this nation- 
wide statement, let us take it as a start- 
ing point and realize that it contains 
much that is reasonable and also that 
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it is a beginning not to be despised, but 
to be encouraged as a basis that really 
everyone has to make use of. Why not 
look at pictures in that way, and en- 
joy them because they appeal to us? 
Do not hesitate, do not be afraid, but 
follow the rule of looking at what you 
like. Only look often, and sooner or la- 
ter you will find yourself looking at 


- and liking many different kinds of pic- 


tures. 


“Of course, the more pictures you 
see, the sooner your discrimination will 
be cultivated. No one can expect to 
attain a knowledge of music without 
listening to music, or a knowledge of 
the drama without seeing a play. There- 
fore, see all the pictures you can, but 
do not be afraid to seek out and en- 
joy anything that appeals to you, and 
to you alone. I believe nothing is worse 
than to forsake this rule and attempt 
to like pictures because ‘it’s the proper 
thing,’ ‘it’s all the rage,’ ‘it’s expensive,’ 
or even because ‘it is painted by this or 
that famous artist.’ 


“Let the elemental rule of ‘I know 
what I like’ be the start of your de- 
velopment in picture appreciation. Then 
apply another simple rule. A picture 
after all is merely an exhibition with- 
in a frame. It has been produced by 
what might be called a specialist or an 
expert. It generally represents some 
phase of nature. It may be a portrait; 
an interior, a landscape or a combina- 
tion of both. Perhaps it does not look 
to you like nature as you see it, be it 
nature as seen indoors or out of doors. 


“But whether it appeals to you or 
not, it has been painted by someone 
with a cultivated eye to see and a 
trained hand to create. The painter, in 
what he is trying to express, presum- 
ably knows more than you. At least 
give him the credit for knowing more 
as he is a specialist. Apply this rule: 
try to find out what he wishes to tell 
you in his picture. Let your sympathies 
be with the painter instead of against 
him and he may lead you to new 
fields of seeing and new worlds of en- 
joyment, not only of pictures them- 
selves, but of all those fine things in 
the world about. The painted landscape 
will open your eyes to the real land- 
scapes you pass by or live in. The 
painted face or figure will lead to un- 
seen beauties of color and form that 
you have not suspected. Let the paint- 
er help cultivate your ability to see. 


“Each painter has a different story 
to tell you, he brings a different col- 
lection of abilities. Do not condemn 
him for what he fails to give you but 
enjoy him for what is his own and for 
what he alone may bring to you. Let 
him lead you to some of the pleasure 
he has enjoyed and share that pleasure 
with him. 

“There are Realists and Idealists; 
Literalists and Dreamers; Brilliant 
Technicians and those who may have 
to struggle to express themselves. Do 
not confuse their aims but try to be 
led by the aim of each. 


“Whatever may be our deficiences, as 
Americans, at least we have a good por- 
tion of common sense. I hope that these 
suggestions may appeal to that com- 
mon sense, and that they may help, in 
some slight way, toward a better ap- 
preciation of pictures.” 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Sept. 15: Post- 
ers for National Defense. Sept. 19 
to Nov. 9: European Artists Teach- 
ing in America. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Maryland Institute Sept.: 
tion by Day and Evening 
students. 

Walters Art Gallery Sept.: 
7. Waiters Retrospective. 
BENNINGTON, VT. 
Historical Museum & Art Gallery 
Sept.: Landscapes by T. H. Law- 
rence. 

BRADENTOWN, FLA. 

Memorial Pier Gallery To Sept. 20: 
“Alaskan Paintings.” 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Sept. 17: 
Chinese Buddhist Paintings. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Sept.: “De- 
sign in Art”; “Buffalo Architec- 
ture’; “Art as a Background for 
Current Events.” 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute To Sept. 
ture by Carl Milles. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum 7o Sept. 28: 
porary American Prints; 
from the Allyn C. 
tion. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Museum of Art To Sept. 28: Silver 
Jubilee Exhibition. 

COLUMBUS, O. 
Gallery of Fine 
Columbus Art 
Show. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Fine Arts Association 
Town-An 
tographs. 


Erhibi- 
School 


William 


28: Sculp 


Contem- 
Portraits 
Poole Collec- 


Arts Sept. 5-30: 
School Faculty 


Sept.: Conch 
Exhibition of 30 Pho 
Watercolors by Merrit 
Woodrow; Products of the Stu- 
dent Workshops. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Museum of Art Sept.: 
drin; To Sept. 14: 
stitute Show. 
Municipal Art Commission Sept.: 
Young Conservatives Art Group. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery of Art To Sept. 28: 
Oils, Water Colors, & Prints by 
Contemporary American Artists. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Memorial Gallery To Sept. 
30: Paintings of the Mississippi, 
George Heuston; Ceramics and 
Weavings of Many Lands. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts Jo Sept. 20: Color 
Prints of Northwest Indians, Geo. 
Catlin; To Sept. 30: Indian and 


Anders Al- 
Otis Art In- 


Persian Shawis & Five Centuries 
of Fine Prints. 

Walker Art Center To Sept. 21: 
Work of Jane Seybold. 
NEWARE, N. J. 

Museum of Art Sept.: “Three 
Southern Neighbors’ Arts and 
Crafts of Pre-Colonial & Spanish 
Colonial Ecuador, Peru and Bo- 
livia. 

OSHKOSH, WISC. 

Public Museum Sept.: Oshkosh Cam- 
era Club. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Sept.; Pittsfield 
Art League, Paintings € Crafts; 
Works of Alexandre Jacovleff. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery Sept.: 
manent Collections. 


Per- 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 4 

City Art Museum Sept.: 20th Cen- © 
tury European Paintings. 

SCRANTON, PA. 

Everhart Museum Sept.: Sculpture 
by Doris Caesar. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

G. W. V. Smith Art Gallery To 
Sept. 21: Photographs by the Rob- 
ert Flaherty Family. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Sept.: Southern Water 
Colors. 

WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Perls Gallery To Sept. 15: Paint- 
ings by Harold Stevens; Sept. 15- 
30: Paintings by Paul L. Clemens, 

WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center To Sept. 14: Auduben’s 
Birds of America. 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A.C.A. Gallery (26W8) Sept.: Open- 
ing Group Show. 

Artists Gallery (113W13) Sept.: 
“New York Artists’’ where are 
you from? Group of Paintings € 
Sculpture. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) Sept.: Contemporary Amer- 
icans. 

Brooklyn Museum (Daily 10-5, Sun- 
day 1-6) To Sept. 14: “Defenders 
of the Republic’; To Sept. 21: 
Vollard Publications. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) Sept.-: 
Contemporary Americans; Sept. 
15-30: Soldier-Artist Exhibition. 
Downtown Gallery (43E51) Sept.: 
The Downtown Group. 

Durand-Ruel (12E57) Sept.: 
Century French Paintings. 

Ferargil (63E57) Sept.: Fifty Amer 
ican Paintings. 


19th 


Work by American Artists. 

Knoedler & Co. 
27: Late 
B. Davies. 
Theo. A. Kohn & Son (608 Fifth) 
To Sept. 12: Watercolors, Frances 
Pratt; Sept. 15-Oct. 10: Trains 
and Railroads, Peter Helck. 

Kraushaar Galleries (730 Fifth) 
Sept.: Group Show, Contemporary 
Americans. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Sept.: 
English Landscapes and Barbizon 
School. 

Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Sept.: 
Contemporary Paintings and Wa- 
tercolors. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82nd, 
Daily 10-5, Sundays 2-5) Sept.: 
Prints by Whistler; China Trade 
and Its Influences; Costume Ac- 
cessories of the XIX Century. 


Watercolors by Arthir 


(14E57) To Sept. _ 


Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 
Group Exhibition. 

Estelle Newman Gallery (66W55) 
Sept.: Contemporary Americans, 
Nierendorf Gallery (18E57) Sept.: 
Modern Art. 

Number 10 Gallery (19E56) Sept.: 
Designs for Modern Interiors by 
Elaine Drake. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Sept.: Honest American Paintings, 4 

James St. L. O’Toole (24E64) Sept.: | 
Landscape Paintings -from 16th 
Century to Present. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Contemporary Americans. 
Salmagundi Club (47 Fifth) Sept.; 7 
Annual Summer Exhibition. 4 
Schaeffer Galleries (61E57) Sept.; 
Old Masters. ; 
Schultheis Gallery (15 Maiden 7 
Lane) Sept.; Fine Paintings. 


Sept.: 


Sept.: 


Museum of Fine Arts Jo Sept. 28: 
Abstract Art; Twentieth Century 
American Painting; Contemporary 
Batiks by Missouri Artists. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Art Institute Sept.: 
KENNEBUNK, ME. 
Brick Store Museum 7o Sept. 15 
Maine Oils and Watercolors. 


Sept.: 


Student's work. French 


Defends Civic Virtue 

FEW INDEED have been the defenders 
of Frederick MacMonnies’ controversial 
statue of Civic Virtue, which stood for 
so many years in New York’s City Hall 
Park, and was always referred to in 
moments of levity as The Fat Boy. One 
of this small, brave band is Sterling 
Calder, American sculptor, who in a 
letter to the Times the other day ex- 
pressing his sadness at the “flippant 
condemnation” accompanying the an- 
nouncement of Civic Virtue’s removal 
from Manhattan to the Borough of 
Queens. Wrote Mr. Calder: 

“If ever there was a work of art un- 
fortunately named, it is this Civic Vir- 
tue. That name has spelled its downfall 
with the hardboiled dictators of taste, 
who for the moment have the power 
to ridicule and remove. 

“Our public lacks the classical back- 
ground necessary. The statue of a man 
is merely a man and can never repre- 
sent an ideal, nor can women be de- 
graded to the conception of evil sirens, 
striving to seduce him. The allegory is 
a perfectly logical one, but, misinter- 
preted as it has been, has proved too ir- 
ritating to the prudish and the unin- 
formed. 

“A work of art cannot be explained 
in words. If it could it would not be 
worth doing as art. That is why we 
have art, to give us something that 
words cannot give. MacMonnies’ group 
undoubtedly gives this quality proper 
to sculpture. Divorced from its name, 
which has suggested the hostile misin- 
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Grand Central Art Galleries (15Van- 
derbilt) Sept.: 19th Annual Found- 
ers’ Show 

Harlow, Keppel & Co. 

Old and Modern Prints. 

Harriman Gallery 

Paintings. 

Kennedy & Co. 
Old and Modern Prints. 

Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Sept.: 


Midtown Galleries 
Sept.: 
Midtown Group. 
(670 Fifth) Morton Galleries 


(63E57) Sept.: Museum 


(785 Fifth) Sept.: 
Exhibition and 
Work. 


terpretation of its theme, it stands as 
an opulent performance in marble, dis- 
playing robust sensuous forms to the 
caress of the sun. In our land, where so 
little joyous sculpture has been cre- 
ated, it stands out in richly contrasting 
masses that fill the eye adequately with 
expansive buoyancy. 

“There are many of us who mourn 
this removal, which dishonors the work 
of that sensitive poet of form, Freder- 
ick MacMonnies, now dead. It certainly 
was an unmerited return for the devo- 
tion of a life given to the creation of 
the Nathan Hale, the Stranahan statue, 
the Sir Henry Vane, the Shakespeare 
of the Congressional Library; the Bac- 
chante, and the magnificent fountain 
that was the pre-eminent plastic fea- 
ture of the Columbian Exposition.” 


[Ed.: Anyone driving along Queens 
Boulevard these days may see The Fat 
Boy standing in all his bulbous vacuity 
on the outskirts of Jamaica]. 


Back Into the Light 


The nuns of the Holy Sacrament Con- 
vent in Madrid, Spain, needing money 
to repair their cloister, put on sale a 
group of old paintings that had grown 
dark with time. Visiting the sale was 
Rogque Pidal y Bernaldo de Quiros, a 
Spanish expert, who, on examining a 
canvas of Christ, discovered in the low- 
er ‘left hand corner a signature and a 
date: Velasquez, 1631. 

Brought back into Spain’s limelight 
after centuries of dusty obscurity, the 
canvas, the second known Velasquez 
painting of Christ, promises to do more 


(605 Madison) 
Contemporary Americans, 


(130W57) 
Contemporary Oils and Prints. 
of Modern Art 
Sept.: “Britain at War.’ 
National Arts Club (119E19) Sept.: 
Sale of 


E. & A. Silberman (32E57) Sept.; 
Old Masters. 
Vendome Art Galleries (23W56) To © 
Sept. 16: Two Contemporary Paint- % 
ers, Arrigo de Molin and Hyde Sol- 7 
omon. ¥ 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) Sept.: ~ 
Some Old Masters of Quality. % 
Yamanaka & Co. (680 Fifth) Sept. 7 
Chinese Art. 


Sept.: 
(11W53) 


Members’ 


than repair the cloister of the surprised — 
nuns. According to an Associated Press | 
dispatch from Madrid, Spain’s Fine Arts 7 
Academy has initiated a campaign to © 
raise funds te acquire the picture for | 
the Prado. 


Too Many Artists 


A New Yorker writer recently report- ~ 
ed a Washington Square episode that 7 
will be reassuring to those who long for © 
the old days in Greenwich Village: / 

“A young lady artist fresh out of © 
Bennington,” he wrote, “was sitting in © 
Washington Square one recent pleasant 7 
afternoon, intently sketching a lady on 
a bench across the way. When she was ™ 
done, she shifted around and prepared ~ 
to sketch a man reading the Times on | 
another bench. At that, the man leaped © 
up angrily, protesting that she had no 
right to move, and displayed a sketch | 
pad he had had concealed behind the ~ 
paper. It bore a half-finished drawing ~ 
of the Bennington girl.” 


Acquired by Quebec 


Edith Hoyt, nationally known Wash- ~ 
ington (D.C.) painter, is the first Amer- ~ 
ican to be represented in the permanent © 
collection of the Provincial Museum of © 
Quebec, which has just acquired two™ 
oils by Miss Hoyt entitled The Ice” 
Bridge Across the St. Lawrence and 
The North Shore in Winter from the- 
Island of Orleans. 

Miss Hoyt, who has shown in Paris,” 
New York and the Corcoran Gallery in 
Washington, has spent many seasons: 
painting in Canada. 
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EDGAR A. PAYNE noten painter, WRITER 


et [ 1 


EDGAR A. PAYNE'S recent book, ''Composi- 
tion of Outdoor Painting,” has created a sen- 
sation in accredited art educational circles. 
His rich contribution to contemporary Ameri- 
can painting has been rewarded by many im- 
portant gold and cash awards such as the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Cahn Award, Sacramento 
State Fair Gold Medal, Los Angeles Museum 
Gold and Bronze Medal and many others, such 
as the Paris Salon, etc. 


Though mainly self-taught, he was for a short 
time a student of the Art Institute of Chicago. 
His murals adorn many midwest Court Houses, 
theatres, etc., and the record of permanent ac- 
quistion of his paintings by Museums, includes 
the John Herron Art Institute, Southwest Mu- 
seum, Los Angeles, National Academy of De- 
sign Chicago Municipal, Univ. of Nebraska, etc. 
Founder and first president of the Laguna Beach 
Art Gallery, he is also a member of the Sal- 
magundi Club, Ten Painters of Los Angeles and 
many national Exhibiting Societies. 


* 
Biographical reprints of noted contemporary 


artists sent gratis upon request giving name of 
your favorite local artists’ material dealer. 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS 


MADE IN U.S.A. 
* 
Mr. Payne writes: 


“After having used Schmincke Finest 
colors for many years, | find they 
meet all exacting requirements—dur- 
ability, brilliance and workability. 
These pigments have a fine “but- 
tery" consistency as well as the 
power of holding the brilliance of 
their color when brought up with 
white. 


During a five-year experimental ex- 
posure to the elements of the High 
Sierra these colors stood up remark- 
ably well." 


AT 

YOUR 
FAVORITE 
DEALER 


M. GRUMBACHER 


468 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


BRUSHES 


ARTISTS' MATERIALS 


COLORS 
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: 
E. & A. SILBERMAN GALLERIES 
INC. 


PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


32 East 57th Street, New York 
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